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Preface 

International terrorism has become an in- 
creasing challenge to the international rule 
of law and a major concern of the United 
States Government. In order to combat ter- 
rorism effectively, it is necessary to know the 

enemv. International terrorism is not a mono- 

%/ 

lithic phenomenon. Terrorist groups differ sig- 
nificantly in terms of their aims, strategies, 
organization, capabilities, and a host of other 
attributes. They represent many disparate and 
often antagonistic causes, and they cover the 
ideological spectrum. 

The United States represents a prime target 
for terrorist groups because of our commitment 
to political reform and constructive change. To 
terrorists, reform is anathema, for it represents 
continuation of the system they abhor and co- 
opts the revolution they hope to lead. 

Terrorism is essentially a tactic — a form of 
political warfare designed to achieve political 
ends. It falls under the rubric of low-intensity 
conflict, which may be described as warfare 
at the lower end of the spectrum of violence, 
in which political, economic, and psychoso- 
cial considerations play a more important role 
than does conventional military power. 

US Government representatives abroad have 
become prime terrorist targets. Captain “Bill” 
Nordeen, USN, our Defense Attache in Athens, 
was the most recent US fatality. He was mur- 
dered by assassins from the 17 November Or- 
ganization only days before he was to return 
to the US and begin his well-deserved retire- 
ment. American businessmen, tourists, diplo- 
mats, military personnel, students, and even 


missionaries have become terrorist victims. 
The aim of such attacks is to discourage a 
US presence abroad, reduce our investments 
in overseas markets, and thereby erode US 
influence as a global power. 

Within the target country, the terrorists 
objective is to undermine confidence in the 
ability of the national government to provide 
basic security. The aim is to create economic 
and political dislocation that will ultimately 
render the target government incapable of gov- 
erning. In such situations, a power vacuum is 
created which those challenging the govern- 
ment attempt to fill. 

The study that follows is designed to pro- 
vide the American people detailed information 
about key terrorist groups and thereby strip 
away much of their mystique. We anticipate 
it will be useful to researchers, students, the 
media, and others who follow terrorist issues. 
The study is divided into geographic sections 
that begin with an overview, followed by cov- 
erage of the key regional terrorist groups. In- 
formation includes an estimate of each group’s 
membership strength, identities of key lead- 
ers, ideological orientation, target audiences, 
a narrative description of the group’s back- 
ground, and a selected incident chronology. 

By providing such detailed information, we 
can help the American people understand bet- 
ter the terrorist phenomenon and place it in 
perspective as one of many challenges we must 
confront in this complex and sometimes vio- 
lent age. 



Secretary of Defense 
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Introduction 


On any single 
place around th* 

tives. Whether tl 

as separatists, an 


av acts of terrorism take 
^orld for a variety of mo- 
terrorists style themselves 
:hists, dissidents, national- 


dutionaries, or religious true 
marks them as terrorists is 


Ou t they direct their violence against noncom- 
batants with the goal of terrorizing a wider 
audience than the immediate victims, thereby 
attempting to gain political influence over the 


larger audience. 


On a theoretical plane, it is possible to dis- 
cern several variants of terrorism among its 
practitioners; although these variants have dis- 
tinctive characteristics, they also frequently 
overlap. 

One such variant is organizational terror- 
ism. Mostly small, tightly knit, and politi- 
cally homogeneous, such groups are incapable 
of developing popular support for their rad- 
ical positions and therefore resort to terror- 
ism to gain influence. Examples include the 
lied Army Faction and the Revolutionary Cells 
in West Germany, the Red Brigades in Italy, 
Direct Action in France, and 17 November 
in Greece. Others of this general type have 
become transnational in their terrorist reach 

having the potential to conduct terrorism 
almost anywhere in the world. The most no- 
torious example of a transnational terrorist 
group that is basically of the organizational 
variant is the Abu Nidal Organization, a rad- 
ical Palestinian group that has targeted civil- 
ians indiscriminately in its terrorist operations 
in many different countries. Others include the 
Japanese Red Army, whose recent reemergence 
on the terrorist scene is of deep concern, and 
the Armenian Secret Army for the Liberation 

ot Armenia, which has been relatively inactive 
of late. 

Another variant of terrorism is conducted 
within the context of insurgencies. Insurgen- 
cies can be ethnic separatist or country-wide. 
Normally they are wide-scale revolts against 


the established government conducted by para- 
military or guerrilla forces operating within 
the boundaries of the state under seige. These 
insurgent forces, however, frequently have a 
terrorist component seeking to undermine the 
government's credibility, legitimacy, and pub- 
lic support by directing terror at civilians. 

An example is the New People's Army, the 

military wing of the Communist Rirty of the 

%/ 

Philippines; in addition to insurgent activity, 
the New People’s Army conducts terror to 
demonstrate that the Philippine Government 
cannot protect its people. Equally troublesome 
are terrorist acts undertaken to prove the con- 
tinuing vitality of an insurgent group when its 
battlefield fortunes are declining, as seen in El 
Salvador and Colombia in the recent past. 

A third variant — the one that poses the 
greatest challenge to the United States and 
other freedom-loving countries — is state- 
sponsored terrorism. This is direct sponsorship 
or abetment of terrorist groups and their ac- 
tions by sovereign states. Such state sponsor- 
ship makes this terrorism deadlier, lengthens 
the reach of the terrorist activities, and is a 
matter of growing international concern. 

Iran, Afghanistan, and Libya are among 
the most notorious state sponsors of terrorism. 
Syria was previously in this rank; however, 
following revelations in European courts of 
its involvement in terrorist acts in 1985-86, 
international pressure forced it to appear to 
mend its ways. By its blatantly terroristic 
act in November 1987 of downing a civilian 
South Korean airliner, North Korea clearly 
marked itself as a terrorist state sponsor. State 
sponsorship can take place at varied levels: 

• Conducting actual terrorist operations 
(as did North Korea in destroying the 
South Korean airliner and Afghanistan 
in sending its agents into Pakistan to 
conduct an extensive bombing campaign). 

• Providing encouragement, direction, and 
material assistance to terrorist groups 

















conducting their own attacks, which are 
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sponsoring 


tate's interest (as 


Iran and Libya frequently have done b> 
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operating 


urrogates). 


eapons 


safe passage, safehaven, and ideological 


sponsors 


mentioned 


Yemen and others, to include some of the 
Soviet Bloc countries). 


These states sponsor terrorism for varying 
reasons. Some do so to complement other 
instruments of state policy — to achieve for- 
eign policy objectives that could not otherwise 
Ih* achieved through conventional political or 
military means. Some states sponsor terrorism 
to create or expand their power and influence 
among ideological or religious movements, or 
as a means of establishing credentials with rev- 
olutionary movements worldwide. Still other 
state-sponsored terrorist incidents are geared 


at stifling domestic opposition through sel ec 

tive assassination of dissidents abroad. 


For the most part, state sponsors of ter- 

rorism attempt to hide their involvement 

through proxies and other means. Their ac- 
t ions frequently ate difficult to tiace, so that 
they can maintain respectability and legitj. 

macy in the world community while covertly 

sponsoring subversion and teiioi to achieve 
their goals. 

This publication is designed to be a use- 
ful reference for those within and outside the 
government who study international terror- 
ism, whether as security specialists, reporters, 
academics, or policy planners. The report 
profiles the more notorious terrorists groups, 
providing overviews of their political objec- 
tives, backgrounds, target audiences, and spon- 
sors, plus a select chronology of their acts 
through 1987. 
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ot stau 


r Fhis region’s most notorious practitioner 
of terrorism, Libyan military dictator Colonel 
Muammar Al-Qadhafi, historically has em- 
ployed terrorism to lash out against regime 
opponents and to further his own foreign 
policy objectives within the Arab political 
arena and within worldwnde revolutionary 
movements. Libyan People’s Bureaus abroad, 
Revolutionary Committees, the Anti-Impe- 
rialism Center in Tripoli, numerous front orga- 
nizations, and intelligence and security 
services all have been called upon at times to 
support Libyan terrorism. Following the April 
1986 US airstrikes, however, detectable Libyan 
involvement in terrorist activity dropped sig- 
nificantly through 1987. Nevertheless, Qad- 
hafi shows no sign of forsaking terrorism, and 
Libyan agents continue to track and kill op- 
ponents of the regime. Qadhafi has turned 
increasingly to surrogates for attacks, seek- 
ing greater plausible denial and safety from 
retaliation. Libya now hosts the most extreme 
Palestinian terrorist group — the Abu Nidal 
Organization — and there are other signs that 
Libyan involvement in terrorism may be again 
on the rise. 


Syria, under President Assad, previously 
was an active, if not a more calculated, spon- 
sor of terrorism. Syrian operations normally 
were confined to the Middle East, although 
Western Europe occasionally has been the 
venue for its activities. Three acts of Syrian 
terrorism occurred in Europe in 1986: an at- 
tempted bombing of the El A1 airline in Lon- 


don, the bombing of the German-Arab friend- 
ship society in Berlin, and the bombing of 
the El A1 ticket counter in Madrid. These 
attacks drew intense international criticism 
and sanctions, forcing Syria to distance itself 
from its previously close association with ter- 
rorism, although more circumspect support for 
terrorist acts in the Middle East likely will 

continue. 

The Khomeini regime in Iran views terror- 
ism as a basic tactic to be used against US 
and other Western influence and presence in 
the Middle East as well as a tool to foment 
Islamic fundamentalist revolution. Iran also 
uses terrorism to intimidate Arab states in the 
Fhrsian Gulf and as another means to wage 
war against Iraq and its allies. 

Iran’s principal surrogate, the Hizballah 
movement in Lebanon, has carried out car 
bombings, kidnapings, hijackings, and other 
acts of terrorism against Western interests 
since 1983. Like Libya, and previously Syria, 
Iran uses its government apparatus to recruit, 
train, finance, and deploy terrorists, especially 

in Lebanon. 

Among the most longstanding and well- 
known practitioners of terrorism in the 
Middle East and elsewhere are the various 
Palestinian organizations that emerged in the 
1960s and the 1970s. The best known Pales- 
tinian organization is the Palestine Liberation 
Organization (PLO), which was founded in 1964 
as a nationalist umbrella organization dedi- 
cated to establishment of an independent Pales- 
tinian state. After the 1967 Arab-Israeli War, 
control over the PLO devolved to the lead- 
ership of the various fedayeen militia groups, 
the most dominant of which was the Fatah, 
led by Yasir Arafat. In 1969, Arafat became 
chairman of the PLO’s Executive Committee, a 
position he still holds. The United States con- 
siders the PLO to be an umbrella organization 
that includes a number of differing constituent 
groups and individuals who hold differing and 
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Abu Nidal Organization (ANO) 

Date Formed 1974. 

Estimated Membership oOO. 

Headquarters Libya (previously Syria and Iraq). 

/, Operations International. 

Leadership Sabri Khalil al-Banna (Abu Nidal). 

Other Names Fatah — the Revolutionary Council (FRC), Black June 
Organization (BJO), Arab Revolutionary Brigades (ARB), Revolu- 
tionary Organization of Socialist Muslims (ROSM), Black September 

Organization (BSO). 

Sponsors Previously Syria and Iraq, currently Libya, also self- L ea( j er Sabri al-Banna a 
sustaining economic operations. few years ago. 

Political Objectives/Target Audiences 

• Place the “armed struggle" against the “Zionist enemy" as the first priority of the Palestine 
resistance movement. 

• Undermine efforts to negotiate an Israeli-Palestinian peace by terrorizing pro- Arafat Palestini- 
ans and by attacking Israeli targets in Europe and the Middle East. 

• Threaten or attack “reactionary" regimes in Egypt, Jordan, Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, and the Gulf 

shaykhdoms. 

• Affirm Arab commitment to the destruction of Israel. 

• Intimidate those nations currently holding Abu Nidal operatives in prison into releasing them. 




Background 

A rejectionist and extremely violent Palestinian terrorist group, the Abu Nidal Organization 
opposes all efforts toward political reconciliation of the Arab-Israeli conflict. The group contends 
that both inter- Arab and intra- Palestinian terrorism are needed to precipitate an all-embracing Arab 
revolution that alone can lead to the liberation of occupied Palestine. 



The Abu Nidal Organization is the most dangerous terrorist organization in existence, and its area 
of operations is one of the most extensive. The group made its initial appearance after the October 
1973 Arab-Israeli War when Yasir Arafat decided to restrict terrorism only against Israeli targets in 
Israel and the occupied territories. Abu Nidal decided to fight any effort at moderation by continuing 
international terrorist operations against Israeli interests and by targeting pro-Arafat Palestinians 
and moderate Arab states. In fact, the rift between Abu Nidal and Arafat is so intense that Abu Nidal 
actually was sentenced to death, in absentia, by Arafat. Since 1973, the Abu Nidal Organization aLo 
has targeted those countries — primarily in Europe — that hold imprisoned operatives. 

As Abu Nidal’s following grew, the group’s operations against Palestinian moderates escalated. In 
April 1978, 130 guerrillas were arrested with Fatah leader Muhammad Da’ud Awdah (Abu Da ud), 
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abound, it is doubtful that his existence is essential to the organization s viability. 


The Abu Nidal Organization 


financially sound and may be one of the most economically 


organizations. The group 


believed to draw one-third 


graft or blackmail, and one-third from its own network of business companies 


and front organizations 


Selected Incident Chronology 


July 1980 — Claimed responsibility for killing the Israeli Commercial Attache in Brussels. 


May 


Murdered Viennese City Councilman Heinz Nittel and threatened to kill Austrian 


Chancellor Bruno Kreisky. 


August 1981 — Machinegunned a Vienna synagogue, killing 2 and wounding 17. 


June 1982 


Attempted assassination of Israeli Ambassador Shlomo Argov in London 


June 1982 


Killed PLO official Husayn Kamal in Rome with a car bomb. 


freqtrented by Frelld! Jew! W ° Unded 22 ln a ^ enade and machinegun attack on a Parisian restaurant 


August 1982 


August 1982 


September 1982 


October 1982 
synagogue. 


Attempted to murder the United Arab Emirates (UAE) Consul in Bombay. 

Shot and wounded a UAE diplomat in his office in Kuwait. 

Assassinated a Kuwaiti diplomat in Madrid. 

Killed 1 child and injured 10 people in a grenade and machinegun attack on a Rome 


April 1983 
Lisbon. 


Murdered PLO official Issam Sartawi a t iU c , ,• T 

the Socialist International C 


nee in 


October 1983 


October 1983 


Attempted to kill the Jordanian Ambassador 
Severely wounded the Jordanian Ambassador to India i 


to Italy in Rome. 


in New Delhi. 


ithT UK sV> Attacked security guards in front of the Jordanian Embassy in Athens, killing one 


uxi and wounding another. 


1 Wcmbt'r 1988 Believed responsible tor bombing the French Cultural Center in Izmir, Turkov 
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February 1984 Implicated in the Baris murder ot the UAE Ambassador to Franco. 


March 1984 


\ssassinated a British diplomat in Athens. 
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Assassinated British High Commissioner in Bombay, India. 
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Killed Amfat-supporter Ismail Darwish in Rome 


Fee m her 1981 


\ssassinatod Jordanian diplomat in Bucharest. 


March 1985 Kidnaped British journalist Alec Collett in Beirut; Collett was reported to have bee 
killed 1 year later, but information is not conclusive. 


n 


March 1985 Attacked Rome offices of Alia, the Royal Jordanian Airlines, wounding three people. 
Also believed to be responsible for the simultaneous attacks on Alia offices in Athens and Nicosia. 

April 1985 — Fired a rocket at an Alia airliner as it took off from Athens airport. Although the 
rocket did not explode, it left a hole in the fuselage. 


July 1985 — Bombed and destroyed the office of British Airways in Madrid, killing a woman and 

wounding 27 other people. Five minutes later, attacked the Madrid offices of Alia, two blocks away, 
wounding two. 


Si' pt cm her 1985 


Conducted grenade attack against the C ate de lhns in Rome, Italy, woundin cT 38 


Si' pt cm her 1985 — 
attempt bv Egypt i 


Hijacked an Egyptian airliner to Malt* 
an commandos. 



where 60 people were killed in the rescue 


December 1985 


Attacked the Rome and Vienna airports with machineguns and grenades. Sixteen 

^ ft.—. — I I 1 II I 1 > ^ M 


people, including a child, were killed and 60 were injured. 



Po//ce inspect the scene of a December 

1985 assault at the International Terminal 

of Rome s Leonardo da Vinci International 
Airport. 



Dead victims lie on the floor of Leonardo da 
Vinci International Airport after the December 
1985 assault by Abu IMidal terrorists. 
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Popular Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine 
(Special Operations Group) 



1978 


/ 


Arab Organization 
of 15 May 


i 


PFLP 

Special 

Command 


Lebanese Armed 
Revolutionary 
Faction 


In 1978, the Popular 
Front for the Liberation 
of Palestine — Special 
Operations Group split into 
three groups, one of them 
the Arab Organization of 
15 May. 


The 15 May operations frequently target undefended public places. Airlines and airports are 
favored because of their international visibility. 

No operations have been attributed definitively to the 15 May since 1983. Several recent bombings, 

however, raise the possibility that its members are active or have been absorbed into other terrorist 
organizations. 

Selected Incident Chronology 

January 1980 — Killed a 22-year-old Arab student and wounded a German national by bombing the 
Mount Royal Hotel in London. 

May 1981 — Exploded a bomb outside the Rome office of El A1 airlines. 

August 1981 — Detonated a bomb near the El A1 office at Leonardo da Vinci Airport outside Rome. 
August 1981 — Exploded a bomb near the Israeli Embassy in Athens. 

January 1982 — Killed 1 child and injured 46 people by bombing a Jewish restaurant in West Berlin. 

August 1982 — Killed 1 and injured 14 with a time-delay bomb that exploded on an airplane just 
before it landed in Hawaii. 

December 1983 — Attempted to blow up three airliners in flight. Bombs were discovered aboard two 

Israel-bound flights and a suitcase bomb was detected prior to being loaded onboard a flight from 
Rome to New York. 

January 1984 Attempted to blow up an El Ai flight from Tel Aviv to Athens with a suitcase bomb. 
The attempt failed because of a technical failure in the bomb. 
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Today : An industry of 3,800 bearing acres on some 250 properties can be seen 

from east of Palm Springs to the Salton Sea. Southeast of the Sea, at Bard, 

stands another 150 bearing acres. This industry produces over 32 million pounds 
of Deglet Noor dates, 1.7 million of Zahidi, 500,000 of Khadrawy, 200 ,000 each of 
Kalawy , Barhee and of seedling varieties. The large soft Medjool date, a late 
arrival in the U.S., has passed 200,000 pounds and could grow to No. 2 in pro- 
duction. Farm value, all dates: $3.0 to $3.5 million. 


The garden: To produce a leading variety, a garden is formed by removing the 

offshoots (the small palms formed at the base of older palms) and transplanting 
them into settings of 30 by 30 feet. They are irrigated and allowed to form a 
deep root system before being cropped. At least one male palm is planted with 
each acre of 49 female palms — his pollen being essential to the female producing 
ripe dates. For good growth, cover crops, garden trimmings or manure are added 
to the soil and these may be supplemented by moderate amounts of nitrogen. De- 
pending on location in the valley, 6 to 20 acre-feet of water per year are used 
to keep the soil moist to an 8 feet depth, (one acre-foot=325 ,000 gallons of water) 
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In either case t it should 
bloom. If puffs of cott 


done 

are used 


upright bloom. This retains 


tna pollen and identifies the bloom as having been pollinated. At pollination, the 

a . % a ^ ^ a ... 


top or the female bloom is 


ually cut off — the first stage in thinning the frui 


to improve size and quality. About six weeks later — when 


and 


to a lower leaf — strands may be cut back further 


bunch is pulled down 
ole strands removed 


to reduce length or 
too small and excess 
to ward off a chance 


number, each by one-third. At the same time, entire bunches 


may 


removed. And paper umbrellas 


oudburst, as well as dust, insects and birds 


are emplaced 

hen there 


is 


a summer 


or insect trapping to protect the fruit and 


the palm. By September, it is time to pick the soft date varieties and 
to start on the big Deglet Noor crop. 
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RESTAURANTS:- 


BOB’S BIG BOY 

44-185 Monroe Street 
Indio, CA 


BURGER KING 

81- 799 Highway 111 

Indio, CA 

CACTUS JACK'S 

82- 347 Highway 111 

Indio, CA . 

CANEDO’S RESTAURANT 

82-991 Miles Avenue 
Indio, CA 


CANTON CAFE 

83-161 Indio Boulevard 
Indio, CA 


CARL’S JR. 

81-770 Highway 111 
Indio, CA 

CRO’S RESTAURANT 

81-853 Highway 111 
Indio, CA 

D fNNY’S RESTAURANT 

*801 Indio Boulevard 
lr »dio, CA 

d OM| No »s PIZZA 

f 1 ' 944 Highway 111 
,n dio, CA . 




347-9076 

342-1224 

342-1889 

347-9159 

347-3394 

347-4479 

347-6503 

347-7813 

342-0028 


EARL OF SANDWICH 

82-227 Highway 111, Space 8 
Indio, CA 

A 

. . 347-4442 

PALM ROYALE 

78-259 Indio Drive 
LA QUINTA, CA 

.... 345-9701 

EL POtLO LOCO 

81-901 Highway 111 

Indio, CA 

. . 342-6932 

PITCHOU 

48-846 Monroe Street 
Indio, CA 

.... 342-7379 

EL PORTAL 

45-735 Towne Street 
Indio, CA 

. . 342-3640 

POLLY’S HONEY BEAR 

80-833 Highway 111 
Indio, CA 

.... 342-6065 

ELMER’S OF INDIO 

81-539 Highway 1111 
Indio, CA 

. . 347-3923 

RINCON NORTENO 

83-011 Indio Boulevard 
Indio, CA 

.... 347-4754 

IN-N-OUT BURGER 

82-043 Highway 111 

Indio, ( A 

. . 347-7943 

SIZZLER’S STEAK HOUSE 

81-760 Highway 111 
Indio, CA 

.... 345-4402 

JERRY’S RESTAURANT 

43-501 Monroe Street 
Indio, CA 

. . 347-3037 

STEAKS AND CAKES 

81-929 Indio Boulevard 
Indio, CA 

.... 347-1377 

JIM’S ROADHOUSE 

84-111 Indio Boulevard 
Indio, CA 

. . 342-1968 

TERESA’S CAFE 

45-682 Towne Street 
Indio, CA 

.... 347-7411 

MCDONALD’S 

81-544 Highway 111 

Indio, CA 

, . 347-7556 

WENDY’S 

81-599 Highway 111 
Indio, CA 

.... 347-4779 

PAK-INN RESTAURANT 

81-944 Highway 111 

Indio, CA 

. 347-7719 
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□ Some people think Indio is 

a desert oasis. Others view 
D g D it as a lush resort, visited by 
movie stars and international travel- 
ers. Others think it is a sports capi- 
tal: the home of golf, tennis, and polo 
tournaments. Still others think it is an 
agricultural center, known worldwide 
for its citrus and date production. 

Each is correct, and yet there is more. 
Indio is nestled in the heart of Cali- 
fornia’s Coachella Valley , surrounded 
b y mo untains and l avish orcha rds. It 

blue skies, and nights so clear you can 
star gaze forever. 

Indio, one of the oldest commu - 
nities in the Valiev , is as firmly com- 
mitted to controlling its future as it is 
proud of its heritage. More than any 
other desert city, Indio functions as a 


year-round community. It has re- 
emerged as the business, industrial, 
and housing center of this tourist 
mecca, just as it was in the 1870s, when 
the Southern Pacific Railroad estab- 
lished it as a distribution point. Unlike 
other desert communities, shops, res- 
taurants, and businesses stay open in 
the summer months. Residents remain 
in the City to enjoy the tranquil 
summers. 

Visitors and residents find Indio a 
fascinating blend of city life and small- 
town atmosphere. Friendliness and ac- 
cessibility are coupled with sophisti- 
cated shops, restaurants, recreation, arts, 
entertainment, education, and health 
care. 

Take some time to get acquainted. 
You’ll see why we say, "Indio. You’ll 
love it!” 
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•s Geographic Location •• 

Simply put, Indio is located at the 

heart of the fastest-growing county in 
the fastest-growing state in America. 
Indio is right in the center of Riverside 
County, one of the nation s hottest 

real estate markets. 

Strategically located in the world- 

renowned Coachella Valley, just a two 
hour drive from either Los Angeles 
tind San Diego, Indio is linked to ma- 
jor markets by the Southern Pacific 
Railroad and Interstate 10. Los Ange- 
les lies 100 miles to the west on 1-10 
and Phoenix is 270 miles to the east. 

Interstates 15 and 215 complete the 
area s interstate transportation system, 
and Highways 86 and 111 link Indio 
to other desert and outlying cities. 


Indio is also easily accessible by air 

id way between the Palm Spring 

aojonal and Thermal Airports, with 
yrmuda Dunes Airport at the City s 

But just finding Indio on the map 
on’t tell the tale of a sun-filled, sea 
vel city surrounded by date palms 
id stunning mountain peaks. You'll 
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•: Climate :■ 

Each dawn, another perfect desert 
day unfolds. Indio is a paradise where 
the sun shines more than 300 days 
each year. Its warmth and low humid- 
ity make it the ideal environment for 
outdoor enjoyment. 
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•: City & Public Services ^ 

rhe City of Indio, in cooperation 
:h other public agencies and the pri- 
:e sector, works to meet the com- 
jnity’s needs. Developers are given 
? aid that creates successful proj- 
ts. Neighborhoods and the quality 
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National Date Festival was held^ 
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. (019)347-7203 



. (6 19)34/ *9076 


■Si >«-. 
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^p^llOrgnnlzatlons 

jo,, club of Coachella Valley 

83 100 Date St. 

Indio, CA 92201 

Organizations 

Brotz Volkswagen 

83-255 Highway 1 1 1 

Indio, CA 02201 

Auto Dealers 


. (619)347 5712 


(619)347 0931 







Breyor, Oscar, D.D.S. 

45-975 Fargo St, 

Indio, CA 92201 

Dentists 

Brom’s Mirror & Glass 

83 612 Avenue 45 

Indio, CA 92201 

Glass & Glazing 
Glass & Mirror 

Brown, Chandlor 

P. 0. Box MMMM 

Indio, CA 92201 

Attorneys 

Brown Jug Liquor 

83 041 Indio Blvd. 

Indio, CA 92201 

Liquors 

Bill Brunsklll 

76-430 Fairway Dr. 

Indian Wells, CA 92260 . . . . 

Associate Member 


Budget Storage 

46-148 Marilyn St 
'ndio, CA 92201 
Storage 







Bur Qor King 

^•779 Highway 1 1 1 
JjdiO, CA 92201 

Restaurants 



Bu,k «, Runny 

i 1538 

mdio, (jfi 


A'.v 


i2202 


JCIt » Member 


Automotive 

I fctdiw'A^' 0 Blvd, 

KJj- CA 9220 1 

MyioftiAWii a * * * * * $ $ 

)b,l# Service & Repair 


(619)347 0848 


(619)347-3344 


(610)347-3656 


(619)347-3722 


. (619)773 4884 



(619)342 1224 


. (619)347 6/M, 


. . (019)342 266/ 


C.V. Recreation A Park 
District 

45 1 16 Commerce St., #5 
Indio, CA 02201 . . 

Perk District 

C.V. Ineuranco 
1398 -6th St. 

Coaoholla, CA 92236 . . 

Insurance 


Cavanaugh t leotrlo 

83 231 Highway 1 1 1 

Indio, CA 02201 

(6i* 6347-34M4 Electrical Services 


(019)347*3608 


(019)393 01 76 


Century 21 • Indio Realty 

HI 053 Highway 111 

Indio, CA 02201 

Real Estate 

I !• -ll Ettftte-Comm 7. lndmllial 


(610)347-2121 


Cnbozon Indian Enterprises 

84-245 Indio Springs Dr. 

Indio, CA 9220 1 (61 9)342*2503 

Amusements/ Attractions 

Cactus Jack’s 

82-34/ I llghwny 1 1 1 

Indio, CA 92201 (619)342 1889 

I Ur. Mutant?; 


Chapel of the Desert I uneral’ 
Home 

51*990 S. Jack nun tit, 

Indio, CA 92201 

I unreal I lomoi 

Church of the Na/nrene 

47*050 Monroe St, 

Indio, CA 02201 

Churches 


(019)34/«301 1 


(019)34/ 0051 


Calfnrrn Insurance 

Tom Curth (019)342 0066 Clolo Vista Apartments 

83-054 Requa Avo., H\\ 81 820 Shadow Palms 

Indio, CA 92201 Indio, CA 92201 . . . 

Insurance Apartments 


(619)342 688 



Call Amorlca 

73-757 Highway 1 I 1 

Indio, CA 92201 (019)340-21 12 

Telephone Companies 

Canodo’s Restaurant 

82-991 Miles Avo, 

Indio, CA 92201 (619)34/ 9159 

Restaurants 


Giro’s Restaurant 

81*853 I llghwny 1 1 1 

Indio, CA 92201 (010)347 6503 

Restaurants 

Claremont Institute 

4650 Arrow I twy., 7/1)0 

Montclair, CA 91 703 * (714)021 0822 

Non-profit Organizations 


Canton Cafe 

83-161 Indio Blvd. 

Indio, CA 9220 1 (61 9)34 7-3394 

Restaurants 


Canyon Answering Service 

181 S. Civic Dr., //I 

Palm Springs, CA 92262 . . . .(619)347 0011 

Answering Service 


Carl’s Jr. 

81-/70 Highway 111 

Indio, CA 92201 . . 
Restaurants 


(619)34/ 44 79 


Carr & Carr 

46-242 Commerce St. 
Indio, CA 92201 
Oll/Petroleum Products 


(619)347-3760 


Carr Paper Company 

83-256 Indio Blvd. 
Indio, CA 92201 . 
Paper Products 


(010)773 6444 


The Carroon Villa Apartments 

82-165 Dr. Carreori Blvd. 

Indio, CA 92201 

Apartments 


.(619)842 671/ 


Carroon, Dr. R.J., Jr. 

46-976 Monroe St. 
Indio, CA 92201 . . 
Associate Member 


.(619)347 17/0 


Casa Mexico 

82-714 Miles Ave, 
Indio, CA 92201 . 

Department Stores 


,(619)34/ 7918 


Castro Bros. 

82 291 Avenue 61 

Thermal, CA 922/ 4 
Dates - 1 [dlble 


.(619)399-6646 


Clark’s Tiro & Alignment 
Center 

82*253 Indio Blvd. 

Indio, Ca 92201 (01 9)342-4 //6 

R.V. Services 

Automobile Service & Repair 

Car Wash 


Classic Communications, Inc. 

39*725 Garand I n,, (f B 

Palm Desert, CA 92260 .... (619)8469/00 

Telephone Companies 


Clothesline Bridal & lux 

45 015 Oasis Si. 

Indio. CA 92201 . . . 

Clothing Men’s Wear 


(610)347 3924 


Clute, Steve, Assemblyman 

82 032 I llghwny 1 1 1 

Indio, Ca 92201 

Associate Member 


(019)34/ 0933 


Coachella Valloy Communication 


73 /64 I llghwny 1 1 1 

Palm Desert, Ca 92260 
Telephone companies 


(019)346 



Coachella Valloy Glass Co. 

81-614 Highway 1 1 1 

Indio, CA 92201 

Glass & Glazing 


(619)34/ 009/ 


Coachella Valloy Ice Co. 

83-796 Date Avenue 
Indio. CA 92201 , . , . 

Ice Distributors 


(619)347 3520 


Coachella Valley Physicians 
Association 

74 399 I llghwny 111, # A 
Palm Desert, CA 92260 . , . 

Physicians ^ Medical Centers 


(019)346 186r 

25 


oclor L Associates 

)6 Highway 111, #G 

I, C A 92201 

: 

Electric Co , Inc. 

00 Avenue 44 

i,CA92201 

trlcal Services 
trical Contractors 

mmn 


. . . (619)347-1855 


(619)347-7203 


C.V. Rec eatlon L Park 
District 

45-1 16 Commerce St 

Indio, CA 92201 . . 
Park District 


• • -(619)347-3484 


C.V. Insurance 

1 398 - 6th St. 

Coachella, CA 92236 
Insurance 


• • -(619)398-0175 




• Big Boy 

85 Monroe St. 

3, CA 92201 . 
aurants 


(619)347-9076 


Cabazon Indian Enterprises 

84-245 Indio Springs Dr 
Indio, CA 92201 

Amusements/Attractions 


(619)342-2593 


couts of America 

> Schofield 
5 Monroe St., #19 
CA 9220 1 

>rofit Organizations 


lub of Coachella Valley 
> Date St. 

S A 92201 

zations 


(619)347-5712 


Cactus Jack’s 

82- 347 Highway 1 1 1 

Indio, CA 92201 . 

Restaurants 

Calfarm Insurance 

Tom Curth 

83- 054 Requa Ave., #B 
Indio, CA 92201 

Insurance 


(619)342-1889 


(619)342-0066 


Ikswagen 

Highway 1 1 1 
A 9 2201 . . 
alers 


(619)347-0981 


Call America 

73-757 Highway 1 1 1 
Indio, CA 92201 . 

Telephone Companies 


(619)340-2112 


a • a naugh Electric 

83-231 Highway 111 

Indio, CA 92201 

Eleotrical Services 

Century 21 - Indio Realty 

81-953 Highway 111 

Indio, CA 92201 . . . 

Real Estate 

Real Estate-Comm. & Industrial 

( hapel of the Desert Funera 

Home 

51-990 S. Jackson St. 

Indio, CA 92201 

Funeral Homes 

' lurch of the Nazarene 

47-655 Monroe St. 

Indio, CA 92201 

Churches 

Cielo Vista Apartments 

81-820 Shadow Palms 
Indio, CA 92201 

Apartments 


Ciro’s Restaurant 

81-853 Highway 1 1 1 

Indio, CA 92201 

Restaurants 



scar, D.D.S. 

argo St. 
92201 . . . 


(619)347-0848 


Canedo’s Restaurant 

82-991 Miles Ave. 
Indio, CA 92201 . . 
Restaurants 


(619)347-9159 


Claremont Institute 

4650 Arrow Hwy., #D-6 

Montclair, CA 91763 

Non-profit Organizations 
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Satellite wagerin< 


Great for rallies-trac 
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DONT 


43rd annual River 
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National Du 


February 16 thn 


Hilarious camel and 


Arabian Nights Fantasy 


PLUS: Other Inte 


INFORMATION AND RESERVATIONS 


P.O. Drawer NNNN-Indio, CA 92201 



Animal Feed 



Desert Feed Bag 


83-558 


#1 &2 


92201 


• • • • • 


(619)342-6602 


Answerina Service 


Canyon Answering Service 


(619)347-0611 


181 S. Civic Dr., #1 


Palm Springs, CA 92262 
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TV 


Club 


(619)345-2655 




Home Builders 



Lewis Homes 


81-824 Trader PI., #2C 


Indio. CA 9220 1 


4 




°o ni 9hl , * Assocl! »es Inc. 


• (6 1 9)342-3885 




P. 0. Box 1 876 


Indio, CA 92202 


•(619)347-9718 


Home Improvement^ 


Lumbermen 


81-161 Indio Blvd 


Building 


Center 


Indio, CA 9220 1 


Pay N’ Pak Store 


(6 1 9)325- 1 422 


82-266 Highway 1 1 1 


Indio, CA 92201 


Horse-Ranch z Partin 


(619)347-3385 


Rancho 


Cuitron 


57-490 Jackson 


Thermal, CA 92274 


(619)399-1036 
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World Famous Golf 


You can play The TPC® 


Stadium Golf ® Course 


'he Jack Nicklaus Reso 


For tee times call 


advance. 
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Indian reservations 


Coachella Valley 
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is the son 


(Palm Springs) in /,S’./5 (Photo /8<?i) 


1818-1819 

Settlement of Riverside County’s area by 
Spanish-Californians begins, their neighbors being Indians 

who had preceded them at least by centuries 


Leandro Serrano is credited with being the first white settler in w 
is now Riverside County. 1 he son of a soldier who had come to C 
fornia in 1/69 with Portola, he was born at San Diego. In the emp 

of Mission San Luis Rev he became maiordnmn at the Indian a 


rsked 




Pala. Be cause of his 
his M ission superior 


Temescal Valiev 


Riverside County, extending from Lake Elsinore to Corona 


Her 


The time of this move was as early as 1818 or 1819. With Indian 
help, Don Leandro conducted a drive against bears and mountain 
lions, then brought in his own sheep and cattle. Later he built his 
home in this valley of cienegas, of liveoaks and svcamores, of streams 


lined with willows and cottonwoods, of land overrun by wild grapes 
Matilija poppies, primroses and wild grasses. The site of his home 


Ivy Hot Sr 


perhaps two miles northwest of today’s Glen 


In 


Temescal V; 


Sc 


and vinevards, 


of 


who built other homes. Tl 


of 


e 


for 
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travelers between San Diego (or San Juan Capistrano or Warn > ’ 

Ranch) and the I ueblo ol Los Angeles. Don Leandro dic'd in 

While Serrano was getting settled, a rancho adjoining the Tonies I 

Valley on the west- La Sierra -was being used as a cattle ranch I 

his brother-in-law, Bernardo Yorha, son of another soldier of'tl^, 

I’ortola party, and by Yorba’s employees. Don Bernardo owner "f 

Iiancho Santiago dc Santa Ana (in what is now Orange C’o„ , 

granted his father in 1810), extended his interests up the Sant-, a V ’ 

Biver. When, in 1 8T3, he petitioned Governor Pio Pico for a *,. 

of La Sierra he claimed he had been in possession “for more fi,'" 

twenty years” This did not mean, of course, that La Sierra was ever 

us home for it was not-but, according to later testimony before 

the United States District Court, Yorl.a was there "during the mark 

mg and branding of cattle;’ while "at other times his sons and persons 

m Ins employ were on the ranch;’ where were houses, corrals a 
fenced lands under cultivation. ’ 

Actually the first builders of homes in Riverside County were not 
white men. I hey were Indians. Linguistically the Indians were all 
of he Shoshonean group, a people who entered and took over a large 
egment of Southern California in prehistoric, though not remote 

ton/ T ^ Willi, earlier fo & 

Rants There were several divisions of Shoshoneans, the Riverside 
and'llisllo nTth ° CCUi ; i , e a 1, genemlly s ' ,eaki "g- W the C.abrielino 

huilla (in the easterl^paU) V POr “ 0n) ’ a " d ' >y "' e Serrano and Ca ‘ 

' iVC< V n ,,<H,SCS ° f thatd *> *'» framework 
jackrabbits lizard 1' > ( i,lcl,,<lin 8 dee L desert tortoise, 

roots nuts of wain’ T' S ras . sl, °l’P ers )> of many kinds, edible 

zanit’a and tovon 11 ^ PUM>n * “ nd wiW especially man- 

sometimes wore Ini I T"?' ' V °'' e S, '° rt ski " s <* r a P-ms. The men 

robes and as bedding Stri*' " fT'^T ,al)l>l,skin blankets served as 
body paint and tatt. • ,n .® s ** w -nds were favorite ornaments, with 

it) hunting large a' • > °! nj ’ 1,1 vo 8 ue - I bey used the bow and arrow 
especially guessing n and SnareS | e’ ' Smal * ani,nals - Tl, ey loved games, 

b • adaptability to environment, skillful basketmaking, 


the digging of deep wells in desert areas il, . r , . 

making ol ornaments and wi ll ,,se °f shell money, the 

»“>"« .*1 IMfa. ll^lS^T? ”«*• - MU, 

Tiu-y w, r „ r'.* ’"**** 

tlu‘ir primitive livine insnired r f ^ M,t 4 len l^ceful ways and 
^'liite newcomers. They were clT* C ?V ) f T l ^ C l>ait a ^ ,ess >ve 

most of their good locations n ( | nK>( to | >e P l,s ^ed aside, to lose 

Helen Hunt Jackson in the 1880 s lo ^ V 'Yr' ^ inspiretl 
and llanwna *° Wnte A Cc "*'"V of Dishonor 

si.ie n,a °" mc . n» u.v,,- 

- -r* ™ e 

Murumpa, Pahav Temeku Tali,,; c & ' , ea ' ly ,lay vi,la 8cs as 

those shown on A I v \ *, ■>> ovovo, and Moronga are among 

'-•g 

c^ton Cl o xpLV^l * ,C f ° , mer inhahi ^ S ev Sn^per’st 

’ tx Pl<»tation, even massacre, are still with us Some of them 

a ' hard ZT^T' 7“ f ablisl,ment of *** of these represented 
lm,<, WOn v,t '' 0, >' f or the Indians and their friends hut todav 

farmed “n»cl>«»nlsHc. The young people ‘as 

| etely current make useful contributions to society and are gradu- 
> >t mg swallowed up in the broader stream of the county’s life. 



Cahuilla Indian houses at or near Palm Springs , 1890 



assistance 


has continued to increase 


operating inefficiencies and a lack of control ™ 

is 1 i tU e f n die a t i o nThat tvf S R B U 1 ’ 6Ven With pro ^ ram improvements, there 

me indication that the Burmese can be provided with enoueh assio 

tZTSlS S’. narCOtl 0S trade through enforcement' 


planned 


pleased 


a ' SO b " le '’' d th “. >" to destroying mid 

interdicting opium, the program contributed to developing an interna- 
tional consensus against narcotics production and trafficking. 



Assistance Program 

Emphasizes 

Enforcement 


Beginning in 1974, State has 


to reduce the amount of opium cultivated and refined. Most of th< 
tance has supported enforcement-based efforts by the Burma Ari 
Air Force. To support the interdiction of opium caravans and the 


destruction of refineries, State provided Burma 28 helicopters and 6 
fixed-wing transport aircraft. State also provided five Thrush spray air- 
craft, herbicide, and pilot training for an aerial eradication program that 
the Burmese initiated during the 1986 growing season. One Thrush 
crashed and was destroyed during program operations. 1 


US. Assistance Not 
Used Effectively 
Against Narcotics 


Through the 1988 growing season, U.S.-provided enforcement assistance 
was not used effectively against opium production. The Burmese only 
eradicated areas that could be secured by the Army, and therefore, the 
program did not target most of the growing region. Operational ineffi- 
ciencies prevented the Burmese from achieving their eradication targets 
in the more secure areas, and Burma’s overall opium production has 
continued to increase. State did not collect data on the actual use of heli- 
copters and transport aircraft, and it has been alleged that the Burmese 
use these assets for counterinsurgency operations at the expense of 
direct action against trafficking. 


Little Eradication in 

Insurgent-Controlled 

Areas 


Increased 


areas 


insurgents. The Burmese did not spray poppy fields unless they had 

QPmirpd hv the Armv. The bcp is heavily entrenched throughout 


i Aprordinc to U S officials, prior to 1980 the Burmese government w;is given title to allairrratt. 
Under new legislation (P.L. 99-570), State will retain title to any additional aircraft piov 
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poppy fieldslnthese . 

mu fhp commitment of significant Burma Army 


would have requn eu w ^ - ~ 

resources. As a result, the Burmese eradication effort targeted 

onn non acres of poppy controlled by the bcp. 


fp\Ar 






Aerial Eradication 
Program Operated 
Inefficiently 


areas where the Burmese 
imited the program’s imp; 


several 


Burmese eradicated only during part ot each growing season. I 
7 and 1988, the Burmese started spraying too late in the season 

,h rti<> nrnuram too earlv. While increased insurgent antmo-. — 


program 


cials could not determine why the Burmese terminated the program 
early in 1988, or initiated spraying too late in both years. 

The Burmese did not allow U.S. instructors to provide all recommended 
pilot training. As originally agreed, State sent instructors to Burma to 


season 


mastered the technical aspects 
le Burmese did not allow tv, Q 


instructors to accompany the pilots on spray missions 
The Burmese did not provide an adequate number of r 


Burmese provide 


t0 replace those lost through promotion, rotation, 

alttmgh h fh^ e H B H UrmeS f m ,! tially reSiSted SGnding any pilots for trainin 8i 
although they did eventually send two. 


spotter/control 


6 rnon-Qnra.A <x Burma Air rorce n> 

the PC-fis for mii> ra WaS ^ ave ^is ro ^ e - However, the Burmese used 


military 


as 


available to spray. 


* 


Eradication Has Not As a result of thl — : 7 — 

I'rodiV r ^ UI ,Pa ' s Opium Program has had lift 1 a 1 ' 0 n s ar| d inefficiencies, the eradication 


learning year” accord* c v '* riulu P 1 uuucuon. uuring iy»o, a 
13,000 acres of onirnn the Burmese sprayed approximately 

w ere sprayed. However in 1 Jcf Pl , anGS; in 1987 about 23 - 000 acres . 

> 88 only 26,000 acres were sprayed, despite 
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° f P Cla,S '° uld "»> 


. t rr v * ^ uit pi vjgl ( 

to accept advice on how to improve the program. 


±. m 1 — | A program has changed cultiva- 

tion patterns in some sprayed areas. In response to the program farm- 
ers have reportedly moved poppy cultivation to smaller, more remote 
fields, sometimes on steeper hills, to make their fields more difficult to 
detect and eradicate. Farmers are also reportedly devoting more of their 
fields to food crops in an effort to camouflage the opium poppy 


Despite these changes in some areas, Burma’s overall opium production 
has increased since the spray program was initiated. Total acreage culti- 
vated for opium poppy increased from an estimated 175,000 acres in 
1985 to an estimated 290,000 acres in 1988. As a result of the increase 
in acreage cultivated and favorable weather conditions, Burma’s esti- 
mated opium yield increased from 350 to 1 ,280 metric tons during the 
same period. Reportedly, farmers, in some cases encouraged by traffick- 
ers, simply expand their opium production to counter potential losses 
from the aerial eradication program. Furthermore, the bcp continues to 
support increasingly sophisticated and efficient opium cultivation in the 

regions under its control. 


nforcement Assistance 
neffective Against 


enforcement efforts by Burmese government 


Burma 


rraffickers, Not Monitored than ± per cent of total annual 

by State 


Client Wll iiui WU 1 VU ^ c? - # , 

police annually seized an average of about 1.5 metric tons of opium, less 

- 1 • 1 J J J o Km if rpflUPnPS. 


Burmese 


Furthermore, we could not determine if U.S.-provi < 
used to assist any of the reported opium or refinery 


measure how U.S. assistance 


State had established specific rnnim » " — mt o[ oplates 

contributed organizations and the percent- 


age of flight time each aircraft U S officials 

responding .data were nth . co ec about thc aircraft. 


information 


reportedly eradicated abaci 17,600 acres m 


Manual efforts 
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( hnp ,, r ‘ l . iimNot 

* nH * 


1* 

It 


——T individuals have alleged t hat t he Birnno^T^ 

' " UH n i transport aircraft to support counterinsurgency aetiviti!^' 

She expense of direct action against trafficking. V.S. -officials told Us S< 
for anti-narcotics operations. However, we do not believe that State h* 

collected enough data to determine whethei t he Burmese used U.S.. Dm 

Sided equipment for counterinsurgency purposes. 



Knl'orcement 


While the Burmese used U.S. -provided assistance inet ticiently, mid nriv 
have used it for other than its intended purposes, correcting these p ro b. 


IjI | 1 \/I V VII IV A 1 v/ ilclV V UCFV Vi 'VrUV, pi (J 

i) . ims M () t Likely lems and expanding enforcement efforts would not necessarily lead to 

' > i • , n • * significant opium reductions. For eradication and interdiction programs 


to Reduce Opium 

I ’rod net ion 


1 ‘o l r iii^i ^‘ v, 6 l <uus 

to be effective, the Burmese would need not only greater efficiency, but 
also many more resources than are currently available. 


Expanded Eradication 
Program Unlikely to 
Overcome Trafficker 
Defenses, Burmese 
Ret ieence 


We found little evidence to suggest that the Burmese could expand the 
aerial eradication program to effective levels. First, more planes and 
pilots would be needed to spray Burma's huge growing area. Even if the 
five planes already committed to the program operated efficiently, the 
Burmese would be able to spray only about 100,000 acres, approxi- 
mately one-third of the area current ly under cultivation. Assuming that 

grower countermeasures did not offset eradicated acreage, Burma would 

still have a growing area of nearly 200,000 acres, a larger area than was 
under cultivation in 1985 before aerial eradication began. The Burmese 
f,o\ i imnent has not yet demonstrated the necessary commitment to 

1 \ n iM 1 l%/\ 4 x i 1 ^ A- A l 


ensure efficient operation of the spray program. 

Ur oia dication must include the large insurgent-controlle 

inm i -f !i tlS owover > the attrition rate for pilots and aircraft may 
elnsp lr\ U ^ U) 8 lam expands to these areas. Insurgent groups pur- 

We Tv S ° n the interna tional arms market, and could 
propeller *’ capablll,10s to defend against the relatively vulnerable 

1 pei *ei -driven spray aircraft. 


Sufficient Resources for 

Narcotics IntorHi^i„„ 


A\ ailablc 


Interdiction Not 


Accordini! to it c <y — 

nioso to sustain effo V Ulment lv Ports, it would be difficult for 

hig and refining diction efforts against narcotics 

trafficking groups defendJS ^ ? Ur Februar y 1988 report, the 
u ith weapons that are u’t ^ ^ °P lura cultivation and refining n 
1 *u' Army does not havo «i l .!^ UJ)er ^ or to the Burma Army’s eqi 

1 lc mobility to operate effectiv 
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Opium Production** N °‘ R< ‘ duee< * 


areas where opium is grown and 


— t 

near future. 


increased 


government 


ous nsurgent ZZa, Burma A™y and the va - 

that the a P 6 rep0rted in 1988 > there ^ some concern 

cotics control 


military 


• . e,. iimitaiy tu nan eraaication and 

interdiction efforts, and have highlighted its lack of resources. 



State Department 

Sought Expanded 

Program 


While 


Burmese 


increase 


assistance. They believed that the Burmese effowo iraU iuii K U i m< 
destruction and interdiction of significant amounts of opium, that the 
aerial eradication program could be expanded to insurgent-controlled 
areas without heavy aircraft attrition, and that enforcement efforts 
would significantly reduce Burma’s opium production. In addition to 
action against narcotics, State believed that the program also provided 
indirect political benefits to the United States. 


U.S. Officials Supported 
Expanded Assistance 


U.S. officials described the 31,000 acres of opium poppy eradicated dur- 
ing the 1988 growing season as “a fantastic effort.” They acknowledged 
that the aerial eradication program required some improvements, 


including spraying in insurgent controlled areas, but expected such 
improvements to occur as the Burmese gained more experience with 
aerial eradication. In response to reports that U .S. assistance was being 
used for counterinsurgency activities, officials stated that the Burmese 
generally used the helicopters and transport aircraft only against opium 

trafficking and refining. 


According to its 1988 International Narcotics Control Strategy Report, 
State expected the Burmese to achieve significant reductions in illicit 
Hrt nroduction through expanded aerial eradication and increased 

enforcement a f * V1 “ eS f f an f low and the immediate abandonment of 

niaues, such as flymg las ’ , «rnniH limit aircraft losses 

spray missions if ground fire ^ ’ The y no t e d that aerial erad- 

against the insurgents ' turn* am ^ ^ ^ (he 
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pilots they trained were willing to spray insurgent-controlled areas!f~~~~ 

allowed by their superiors. To encourage more aggressive spraying L 
promised to replace any aircraft that were shot down or crashed dun 
operations. State also gave the Burmese a helicopter specifically to res 8 
cue downed pilots. 


State Saw Political 


Some U.S. officials told us that the narcotics assistance program had 


Benefits From the Program ^STT*****. 


and 


helped to improve bilateral relations. U.S. officials also suggested th 

f rv rfvn o Ain 7 A r] n ¥1 1 TY1 O Y1 f" C T 7TY1 r \ A 1 l A 1 ^ m j • « ^ 


the program served an important symbolic role and that it was im 

, , /* i 1 T T * / I Qi. i i 1 a A • . - * 


tant for the United States to demonstrate its resolve to fight opium 
the source. The officials said that, by clearly indicating that the IT • 

Qt-of^o rlioonnvmmo £- “ ^lilted 


States disapproves of opium production, enforcement programs 


suade some farmers from planting poppy or expanding their fields 


may dis- 


Some U.S. officials also stated that the program in Burma may have 


encouraged other countries, such as Pakistan, to accept anti- 
assistance. 


narcotics 


assistance was 


government 


areas. We 


assistance to Burma as 


5“ ' insurgency ca.pa.gn 


sentiment am”' S' X ep0rtedly ™‘'AnS 

officials, representing manv of fh 1C ^ roups ' National Democratic Front 
were gratefu. tha , 2 ^ «™P*. « that the. 


As 


military regime. 


assistance 
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Health 



A 


fleets of the Spr 



! Sf, 1 1 0 ' ' f t e ™ d ‘ tf 1 a ^ on Program has been critieiaed for causing adverse " 
„ , i alt |' e,kvts - A1Uun ^ h there sire concerns and uncertainties within the 

ri 1*- 1 K CO, " nUlnUy atHmt hw long-t erni health effects of the spruving, 
s s are minimized if the herbicide is applied properly. State's environ- 
mental review ot the program included procedures to minimize the 
potenti ill health ettects of the herbicide, but these proceilures were not 
followed, and State had little basis forjudging the safety of the pro 

grsun. Wo wore unable to confirm allegations of sickness or death result 
iiig from the program. 



The herbicide used for aerial eradication is a chemical called 2 l 
Dichlorophenoxy acetic acid, or 2,4-D. There is concern about the chemi- 
cal s effects on humans, even though it has been used both commercially 

^ %• 

and by homeowners throughout the United States and abroad for over 
40 years. Exposure to or ingestion ot* large amounts of 2, 1-D can result 
in sickness or death, and there is some evidence that extended exposure 
mav cause cancer. 


Health Studies 
Controversial, 
Inconclusive 


The Environmental Protection Agency f kpa) classifies 2,4-D as having 
relatively low toxicity, and a World Health Organization standard indi 
cates that, at. the application rates planned by State, a 150-pound person 
could eat about 3.3 ounces of vegetables contaminated with 2,4-D each 
day without ill effects. However, according to epa's Pesticide Fact Sheet, 
there have been reports of sickness caused by accidental poisoning with 
2.4-D. In addition, deaths resulting from t he consumption of large doses 

of 2.4-D have been reported. 

EPA cannot classify 2.4-D with regard to human carcinogenicity because 
the available data are not adequate. Although 2,4-D has been in use tor 
over 40 years, older studies did trot follow currently accepted test and 
measurement standards, and some 2,4-D formulations have not been 

_ ee . i O 1 H ru 1 CPfl n\ il 


studied. Questions ooum - - . 

1986 National Cancer Institute study of farmers in Kansas t at assn 

*rted 2 4-D with a six-fold increase in the occurrence ot non-Hodgkm 

t mohoma a form of cancer, among those who used it over an extended 

period. However, the official who headed the study had 

researchers had concerns about the study s nu t K 


l 


.’r. ssk:: 

milligrams of 2,4-P per kilogram ot tsHty weight. 




S^fecta of the Spray 


Program 



uted to the cancer. 

According to the official, a similar 1988 study of farmers in Nebraska 
also associated 2,4-D with an increased incidence of cancer but was not 
as statistically significant as the Kansas study. Because of Questions 
about the adequacy of these studies, and because other studies did not 
show a correlation between 2,4-D and an increased incidence of cancer 
the National Cancer Institute is conducting additional research on the 
long-term effects of the herbicide. However, it will be several years 
before the results of this research are available. 

On the other hand, the Council for Agricultural Science and Technology 
reported that 2,4-D, as it is generally used, does not represent a signifi- 
cant human health threat. The Council cautioned, however, that 2,4-D 
should be used carefully and that the reports of possible carcinogenic 
effects should serve to increase scientific vigilance and investigation 
into the issue. 


ronmental Review (cer) which recommended ways to reduce 2,4-D’s 
potential health problems. The cer included operational procedures to 
reduce exposure to the spray, and recommended that State closely moni- 
tor the program. However, the Burmese did not implement all of the rec- 
ommended safety precautions and did not allow State to directly 

monitor spray operations. As a result, State had little basis for judging 
the overall safety of the eradication program. 



Recommended Snfetv Before the spray program started, State contracted for a Concise Envi- 

t/ VAYl TYk to 1 D ATM ATir / A tttU ^ .. J _ 1 j 1 . 
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Little Assurance of 
Program Safety 


Thi‘ ( n noted that tht 


facilities for fresh watered sS2 ° f Hun,u ‘ hav « inadequme 

incidence of gastrointesti^f " d «* * * »ig. 

We to the hazard, J.S “T: * h “ h . d 


We to the hazarded* cffe..,* ?££££ "»* «». 

JtSStSKE ss? 8 T” - ~ “-re. 

22S * sxsrv 

ix cause oi the potential dangers of 2,4-D. 

However, the precautions and monitoring envisioned by the cat were 
not implemented. The Burmese did not allow State to closely monitor 
pi ot per formance or to monitor the spray program from implementation 
through its conclusion. State officials were rarely permitted to visit the 
parts of the country where the spraying operations are conducted, and 
leretore, could not determine the effects on human health. Officials 
said that the soil sampling aspect ot the program had not been imple- 
mented, and that a public information campaign to inform villagers 
about safety precautions had been discontinued. U.S. officials agreed 
that the lew occasions that they were permitted to observe program 
operations may not have been representative of normal operations. 


Although recommended safeguards and monitoring were not imple- 
mented, U.S. officials believe the Burmese generally conducted the pro- 
gram appropriately. Officials stated that they monitored the program 
through reports received from the Burmese on how the program was 
being conducted and relied on informants and other intelligence infor- 
mation to cross-check the accuracy of this information. However, given 
the uncertainties about the health hazards of 2,4-D, the limited program 
monitoring, and the abandonment of recommended safety precautions, 
there was not a good basis for assessing the program’s safety. 



Critics Allege Spray 
Program Caused 
Sickness and Death 


Critics have reported that the aerial eradication program caused 


and 


We 


gram with a number of the critics, including reporters, concerned indi- 
viduals, and representatives of the National Democratic Front. However, 
from the information that they provided, we could not confirm that any- 
one actually had become sick or died as a result of the program. Severa 
of the critics told us that their information came from secondhand and 

thirdhand accounts. 
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of the Spray 


Program 


February i to the interviewer’s records, villagers claimed 

^Mhe'spray program had caused some people to become ill and had 

that the spray P * interv i e wer stated that these stories could not 
^ i Tho truth about health problems is difficult to 


h "confirmed and that the truth about neattn prootems is cmicult to 
trate from local folklore. However, villagers’ descriptions of the 
sorav’s effects including dizziness and vomiting, were generally consis- 
tent with the known effects of 2,4-D exposure. In addition, the inter- 
viewer stated that villagers were unable to take the health precautions 
recommended by epa to limit exposure to 2,4-D, and would be expected 
^ houo i nwpr tolerances because of inadequate sanitary facilities and 


»nnr living conditions 


U.S. officials said that they were aware of the allegations that the herbi- 
cide had adversely affected the populace. They said they were skeptical 
about the villagers’ stories because the interviewer’s visit to Burma had 
been arranged by a major drug trafficking organization. Officials 
believed that accounts of the problems had been staged as propaganda 
against the eradication program. 


U.S. government officials from Rangoon said that they had made inquir- 
ies regarding reports of the spray program causing adverse health 
effects, but had not received credible evidence to substantiate the alle- 
gations. They said they had received only one unconfirmed report about 
a woman who had become ill after the spraying. Officials also pointed 
out that Burmese troops are in the area when the spraying takes place 

and also may be exposed to the herbicide, but that they had reported no 
illnesses. 


From the information provided by the critics and the U.S. officials, we 
could not confirm that people actually had become sick from the spray- 

' ram ^ owever > we f° un d that the chance of accidental ingestion 
? > may be increasing. According to numerous reports, Burmese 

f me [ s traditionally intersperse food crops with opium, a practice we 

aerial Sei T e * n ^ a ^ anc * s °Pium growing region. In response to the 
use f r\n<\ lcatlon P ro 8 ram > observers report that farmers increasingly 
there i* c ^°^ s to cam ouflage opium fields. If these fields are sprayed, 

risks of 9 Zrf eV -u • anCe v ^ a § ers > ^ uninformed about the health 

’ W1 ln 8 es t these crops, or feed them to their animals. 
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*The South Florida Task Force remains a separate entity. A 1 3th Task Force was opened in Miami on October 1, 1984. 
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Force prosecution must be drug-related. 
That is, the specific charges may be tax, 
RICO, currency, or other non-drug vio- 
lations, as long as the targets have been 
identified as major drug violators and 
otherwise meet the Task Force stand- 
ards.” By the end of 1983, 44 of the 

Task Forces’ 264 indictments contained 
no drug charges. 

The Professionals and Other Individuals 

Just as organizations vary in size 
and scope, so may the activities of the in- 
dividuals who participate in the illegal 
drug trade. On one hand, there are many 
individuals who provide crucial services 
to drug organizations. In particular, 
these tend to be the people who finance 
the operations or assist in laundering 
funds. These people may never “touch 
the drugs,” but without their services the 


organizations could not flourish. In 
many instances these backers and laun- 
derers are not an integral part of a single 
organization. Indeed, they may perform 
their services for several organizations. 
But they qualify as targets in their own 
right. 

On the other hand, the volume of 
drug trade may not be as significant in 
the case of some individuals who are tar- 
geted by the Task Forces, but considera- 
tion must be given to the impact of their 
activities on the social fabric of their 
communities. This is particularly the case 
with those individuals who use their posi- 
tions of public trust to participate in il- 
legal drug trade. An individual doctor 
who, for profit, improperly prescribes 
drugs may be involved in relatively insig- 
nificant amounts, but the betrayal of 
professional standards and trust have a 


serious and adverse effect on our society. 
The same applies to the dentist or phar- 
macist who participates illegally and for 
profit in the drug trade. No less destruc- 
tive are the corrupt public officials who 
profit from drugs and, regardless of the 
volume of drugs involved, they are also 
deemed to be appropriate targets for 
Task Force operations. 

As reported in the Case Initiation 
Forms, at least 17 Task Force cases have 
targeted corrupt public officials; another 
8 are directed at medical/pharmaceutical 
practitioners. Financiers and money 
launderers are targeted in over 150 cases. 
The Case Initiation Forms do not pro- 
vide for identification of the numbers of 
other professionals — bankers, lawyers, 
accountants, etc. — who are betraying the 
public’s trust, but those data will become 
available in subsequent reporting. 
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Rosenthal (seated) was escorted 
back to the U.S. after being ex 
pelled from Colombia. Left to 
right: Bill Malarney (DEA), 
Robert Darnell (U.S. Marshal) 
and Pierre Charette (DEA). 

Piper Navajo used to transport 
cocaine. Seized October 1982 

t 


of cocaine seized in Lafay 
ette, GA. 



In January 1984 Attorney General 
William French Smith announced the in- 
dictment of 30 members of a drug 
trafficking ring that had smuggled some 
five tons of cocaine into the United States. 
The Attorney General described it as the 


his escape from a federal prison in Ten- 
nessee in 1981. 

The initial phase of the investigation 
culminated in July 1982 with the seizure of 
570 kilos of cocaine and the arrest of nine 
defendants in Cleveland, Tennessee. 


largest cocaine trafficking ring in the history Rosenthal's key lieutenant in the United 
of federal law enforcement. States, Leonard Steele, was subsequently 

The cocaine was brought from Col- indicted and arrested in conjunction with 

ombia by the Harold Rosenthal organiza- 
tion into Georgia, Florida, Tennessee, and 
Pennsylvania starting in June 1982. 

The case was initiated by the Atlanta 
office of DEA in 1982. A separate, related 
investigation was being conducted by the 
FBI. Both investigations were merged into 
the task force program after it became 


that seizure. 

In the following months at least seven 
more loads of cocaine, totaling around 
3,000 kilos, were imported into the U.S. by 
the Rosenthal group. In October 1982 the 
task force seized 294 kilos of cocaine and a 
Piper Navajo aircraft, and arrested seven in- 
dividuals, four of them previously documented 


was 


operational in 1983. The task force concept 6d associates of the Rosenthal organization. 

In addition to the DEA and FBI, other 

agencies which contributed to this case in- 
cluded: U.S. Marshals Service, ATF, U.S. 
Customs, and IRS; the Marietta-Cobb-Smyrna 
Organized Crime Squad of Cobb County, 
Goergia, Sheriff's Department; the U.S. 
Attorney's offices in the Eastern District of 
Arkansas, Eastern District of Tennessee, 
Western District of Oklahoma; and the 
Southern District of Florida; and the Los 
Angeles and Miami Organized Crime Strike 


state, and local agencies and resources, as 
well as foreign governments to bring to a 
successful conclusion a complex and im- 
portant case. 

The ring's leader, Harold Joseph 
Rosenthal, was captured by law enforce- 
ment authorities in Colombia. He was 
expelled from the country and returned 
to the United States by Colombian agents. 

Rosenthal had directed his operation 


from Colombia after fleeing there following Forces. 



* 


343 kilos of cocaine seized in Georgia 
after being brought to U.S. by DEA 
undercover pilot. 


Aircraft purchased by DEA for 
$890,000 from funds furnished by 

traffickers. 
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Casinos and Drug Money: 

A Laundering Loophole 




/ 


\ disturbing trend has been identified in a growing 


number of DEA investigations: the use of casinos to aid in 
the laundering of drug moneys. Cooperating individuals 
closely associated with the casino money-laundering process 
also indicate that such activity is widespread. Undercover 
conversations of DEA agents with some casino managers 
further substantiate this information. This is a change from 
money laundering activity encountered in DEA investiga- 
tions conducted prior to the 1980’s. 

DEA’s investigation of Maurice D. “Peanuts” King, 
who controlled one of the largest heroin distribution rings in 
the area of Baltimore, Maryland, revealed the use of an 

w ™ 

Atlantic City casino to launder at least $418,(XX) in drug 

proceeds. Seized in conjunction with arrests in this case was 

over $3(X),(XX) in currency. The currency was in $5, (XX) 

stacks of $1(X) bills in wrappers from Resorts International 
Casino in Atlantic City. 

Information developed during a major DEA investiga- 
tion in St. Louis revealed the use of a well-established Las 
Vegas C asino to launder drug money. Managers of the 
casino’s U.S. and South American operations indicated that 
thc\ could wash all money earned by the trafficking group 
from the sale of narcotics in the United States. 

During an extensive cooperative investigation by DEA, 
1B1, IRS, and U.S. Customs, an account was established at 
the Royal Casino in Las Vegas by undercover agents. The 
investigation revealed that the casino was being used to con- 
vert small denominations of drug-generated currency into 
larger denominations prior to its transportation to the 
Cayman Islands and Luxembourg. Defendants indicted in 
(lie case included the casino owner and the general manager. 

In yet another investigation, Joseph Richardson a 
heroin trafficker from Washington, D.C., made cash 
deposits and withdrawals of over SI million in Atlantic City 


casinos during a four-month period in 1982. Richardson was 
using the casinos to launder his heroin proceeds. 

These are but a few examples of drug money launder- 
ing using gambling casinos in Las Vegas and Atlantic City. 
Gambling casinos are used, however, to launder moneys 
derived from a vast array of illicit activity. Cases exist which 
document the use of casinos to launder moneys acquired 
from bank robberies, kidnapping, loansharking, and in- 
surance fraud. The ways these illicit moneys are laundered 
using gambling casinos are equally varied. The following are 
examples of several methods uncovered by DEA and other 
law enforcement agencies. 

• One method simply involves the exchange of small 
denomination bills for larger ones. Drug proceeds 
are thus converted into a less conspicuous and more 
easily transportable form. 

• Another method involves the casino knowingly 

investing the traffickers’ funds, wiring the money to 

olfshore accounts, or providing loans back to the 
client. 

• A third method involves the use of two or more 
casinos to transfer money between traffickers, fre- 
quently referred to as lateral transfers. The recipient 
ol a drug shipment in the United States can give 
money to a casino for transfer to a designated ac- 
count in an affiliated casino outside the United 
States. Once transferred, the receiving casino can 
issue credit in the appropriate amount to whoever 

controls the account — frequently the source of the 
drug shipment. 

• Casinos have the additional ability to create the ap- 
pearance of legitimacy for drug proceeds by de- 

claring them as gambling winnings subject to normal 
taxation. 
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Many drug traffickers utilize their illegally acquired 
*ds to gamble at casinos in both Atlantic City and Las 
P r0cee ac tivity should not be confused with the 

laundering of illicit drug money, although the two may well 
h related. For example, Jamiel Chagra, a major drug traf- 
r ker from San Antonio who was convicted in 1979 under 
,c Continuing Criminal Enterprise statute and who was later 
Lniirated in the murder of Federal Judge John Wood, Jr., 
an inveterate gambler who once paid off a $900,000 
gambling debt in cash. Chagra had earned an estimated 
$ 35-50 million from his marijuana trafficking and was re- 
portedly considering the purchase of a Las Vegas casino to 
launder proceeds from his drug operations. Although most 
of Chagra’s involvement with casinos was for gambling 
rather than laundering purposes, the reporting of his cash 
transactions at casinos would have been extremely helpful to 
law enforcement in the investigation of Chagra’s illegally ac- 
quired assets. 

The increased use of gambling casinos to launder drug 
money is probably due, in large part, to the vigorous en- 
forcement of the Bank Secrecy Act over the past three 
years. This Act requires financial institutions (banks, savings 
and loans, currency exchangers, brokers, and credit unions) 
to report all cash transactions in excess of $10,000 to the 
Treasury Department and to maintain various records for 
specific periods of time. The filing by financial institutions 
of Currency Transaction Reports on cash transactions ex- 
ceeding $10,000 has increased by over 400 percent during 
the past five years. This compliance has caused many drug 
money launderers to turn to facilities offered by the casino 
industry to conduct their illicit money laundering activity. 

The casino industry is by its very nature a cash- 
intensive business. People pay money to take a chance to 
win more money. The industry is unique in that currency is 
its product. Casinos perform many services similar to those 
offered by banks. They cash personal checks, money orders 
and travelers checks; exchange currency, issue cashiers 
checks, extend credit, and provide safe deposit boxes. The 
amount of money flowing through most casinos frequently 
exceeds that of many branch banks. 

Casinos presently are not designated as ‘ ‘ financial insti- 
tutions” under the Currency and Foreign Transactions Re- 
porting Act of 1970 (Title 31, U.S.C. 5311-5322 et seq.), 
usually referred to as the Bank Secrecy Act. As a result, 
casinos can exchange and move drug traffickers’ proceeds, 
while offering complete anonymity. Additionally, casino 
gambling provides a ready-made explanation for the acqui- 
sition of large sums of ostensibly legitimate money. 

We are only beginning to understand the extent to 
which casinos are used for the various aspects of the illicit 
money-laundering process. The fact that casinos are not 

covered by the reporting and recordkeeping requirements ol 



the Bank Secrecy Act hinders the documentation of this ac- 
tivity. Most money launderers do not announce their crim- 
inal intent to the casino and they actively seek the status of 
a “high roller,” expecting to be treated as such. The prob- 
lem then becomes one of detection. 

The estimated gross revenue for gambling casinos in 
Clark County, Nevada, for 1983 was approximately $1.85 
billion. Atlantic City’s nine casinos grossed $1.77 billion in 
1983, and the estimated gross for 1984 is expected to exceed 
$2 billion. An investigation conducted by New Jersey 
authorities revealed that $28.2 million was deposited directly 
by patrons with the casino cages in Atlantic City in June 
1983. During that month 356 individuals made cash deposits 
in excess of $10,000. Of the 356 individuals, 55 had serious 
criminal records for drugs, extortion, bookmaking, etc. In 
September 1983, over $43 million (an increase of 52 percent 
over June figures) was deposited with the casino cages in 
Atlantic City, with 460 individuals making deposits in excess 
of $10,000. This cash volume, coupled with the fact that 
casinos, under current New Jersey gaming law, are not re- 
quired to verify identification of cash depositors, further 
hinders the documentation of the illicit money launderer. 

To close this loophole, the Treasury Department is con- 
sidering the issuance of a regulation which would designate 
casinos as “financial institutions” under the Bank Secrecy 
Act. There is authority for such regulatory options under 

Title 31. . , , , 

DEA’s interest in the use of casinos to launder and 
transfer illicit drug proceeds lies in its mandate to enforce 
the Controlled Substances Act (Title 21, U.S.C. 801 et seq.). 
Casinos, or for that matter financial institutions, may or 
may not violate the Bank Secrecy Act when handling drug 
proceeds. For example, a violation of the Bank Secrecy Act 
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by John Bacon 

For those who saw the movie “The French 
Connection,” one of the more memorable 
characters was Popeye Doyle’s nemesis, the 
tall, elegant Frenchman. In a classic scene he 
and his companion lingered over a gourmet’s 
meal while the surveilling detectives stood out- 
side freezing and gobbling a cardboard pizza. 
The Frenchman also brilliantly outwitted his 
followers in the New York subway; as his train 
pulled out leaving them stranded helplessly on 
the platform, he gallantly saluted them. 

Those were two true incidents in a generally 
fanciful movie. The character, whose true name 
is Jean Jehan, was in real life as he was por- 
trayed in the movie, elegant in dress and court- 
ly in behavior. He was also a highly successful 
heroin trafficker. He was a receiver, the first 
and most successful of a handful of people who 
carried out a demanding specialty. The job of 
the receiver was to coordinate the extremely 
delicate and dangerous turnover of a shipment 
of a hundred to two hundred pounds of pure 

heroin from the smuggling organization to the 
American customer. 

Jehan did that, except for a respite during 
World War II, from 1937, when he fled France 
on a murder charge, to 1962, when he fled the 
United States after the French Connection case 
went down. He was so successful during his 
quarter century as a receiver that although he 
handled most of the heroin coming to the 
U r i ed States from France, he never lost a ship- 
ment until the last — the heroin seized in the 
Fren fi Connection case. What is more, he man- 
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officials. In 1953 an informant of the Federal 

Bureau of Narcotics had reported that Jehan 
who was living in Montreal, directed a group 
that smuggled heroin from Le Havre to New 
York through Canada. The Canadian Mounties 
had m their files a 1959 report saying that a 
Montreal night club, partly owned by Jehan 
was “of bad reputation.” Neither of these re- 
ports was strong enough to provoke police 
action, but they were all that Canadian 

American officials knew of Jehan before the 
French Connection case. 

Jehan was later arrested in France, 
briefly, and released. In 1977 he was seen sip- 
ping wine on the terrace of a cafe in Nice. 

The French Connection — the elements of 
the French criminal underworld who were the 
major suppliers of heroin to American addicts 
— flourished from the 1930’s, and most luxuri- 
antly from the late 1940’s, until 1973, when a 
concentrated international law enforcement ef- 


and 



fort wrecked it. The slack in supply has since 
been taken up by Mexican, Southeast Asian, 
and most recently Southwest Asian sources. 

In its heyday the French Connection was 
characterized by: (1) French — and especially 
Corsican — domination of heroin trafficking, in- 
cluding control of smuggling mechanisms and a 
monopoly of heroin laboratories; and (2) a 
working relationship with Italian criminals that 
guaranteed the American market to the French. 
This latter presupposes a close understanding 
between the highest level of the Italian criminal 
underworld in Italy and its counterpart in the 
United States. The agreement, which can only 
be inferred, was apparently to the effect that if 
the French sold only to Italians in America, the 
Italians in Europe would stay out of the traffic. 

Although the French Connection was wrecked 
in 1973, the question frequently arises whether 
it is really dead. Remnants survived, and a base 
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Heroin Laboratory Activity 
and Laboratory Seizures 

1979-1 980 


of experienced personnel with all the necessary 
financial backing and connections remained. 
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tories in France or elsewhere run by French- 
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men. By the end of last year some of these 
early warnings had already been received. 
Heroin laboratories had been found in France in 
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months later a French chemist was arrested at 
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a clandestine heroin laboratory at San Remo, 


Italy. 


In March 1980 another small lab was seized 
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outside Marseille. Followup investigation led to 
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laboratory was none other than Jean Jehan. 
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Three countries of Southwest Asia — Pakistan, Afghanistan 
lean— have emerged as the largest producers of illicit opium j’ n ^ 
world. For the 1978-79 crop year, according to U.S. estimates, betwe^ 
1,200 and 1,600 metric tons of opium were produced in 'the ^ 
known as the Golden Crescent. Much of this crop was either 
sumed or stored in the countries themselves. But if all this opiurnh" 
been refined into heroin, 120 to 160 metric tons of heroin would h ^ 
been available to the illicit world market. Since U.S. consumDt' ^ 
heroin is in the range of 3 metric tons, it is clear that the enor° n ° f 
Southwest Asian opium supply confronts this country with the d ° US 
of another heroin epidemic, perhaps of the magnitude that weT 
fered in the late sixties and early seventies. How did this dana ^ 

situation come about? And what can we do about it? This , 01 f 
responds to these two questions. article 
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Opium poppies have been grown 
for centuries in the countries of 
Southwest Asia. The Pushtuns 
(also known as Pathans), a fiercely 

independent tribal people living 

along the border between Afghan- 
istan and Pakistan, produce great 
quantities of opium gum. The 
Kurds and several other ethnic 
groups in Iran are also traditional 
opium producers. Addiction among 
the Pushtun tribal peoples them- 
selves is not generally severe, al- 
though there are pockets of high 
abuse. The gum has tradition- 
ally been sold to merchants in 
the small border towns of the Khy- 
ber Pass region. These merchants 
store the opium gum until they can 
sell it to traffickers who move it by 
many routes to markets outside 
Pakistan and Afghanistan. 

While Iran was ruled by the 
Shah, the countries of Southwest 
Asia formed an opium system with 
little impact on the West. This was 
because much of the opium pro- 
duced in the border regions of 
Pakistan and Afghanistan was 
smuggled to Iran to serve that 
country’s enormous addict popu- 
lation — upwards of one million 
addicts. There the opium was 
eaten or smoked by older, rural 
dwellers, although with Iranian 
modernization came an increas- 
ing number of heroin abusers 
among the urban middle classes. 
In 1955 the Shah imposed a ban on 
domestic opium production in an 
attempt to control drug abuse. He 
later permitted some licit produc- 
tion to meet the requirements of 
registered addicts. 


As the Shah’s hold on Iran weak- 
ened, and law and order in the 
countryside broke down, farmers 
began to ignore the ban on opium 
cultivation in Iran. Iran, which be- 
fore the downfall of the Shah had 
long been a “sponge” for Afghan 
and Pakistani opium, now began to 
produce larger and larger quanti- 
ties of opium for its own use as 
well as for illicit export. Political 
chaos in Iran made trafficking 
easier. Quite suddenly, Iran be- 
came a contributor to the opiate 
flood. There was more than enough 
opium produced in the Golden 
Crescent to supply European and 
North American markets. Most 
Afghan and Pakistani opiates con- 
tinued to be smuggled westward 
through Iran. Turkey also increased 
in importance as a transit country. 

By late 1979, the news maga- 
zines of Germany were full of 

stories on the “Heroin Epidemic.” 
All the significant indicators — hos- 
pital admissions, addiction-related 
crime, and, particularly, overdose 
deaths — were soaring. 

Turkish traffickers, using the 
large population of Turkish guest 
workers in Germany as their cover, 
flooded first Germany, then the rest 
of Europe, with cheap Southwest 
Asian heroin. The potency of some 
of this heroin reached levels un- 
known in the United States. Some 
samples tested out at more than 90 
percent pure heroin hydrochloride. 

As the evidence of a heroin epi- 
demic in Europe mounted, it be- 
came clear to concerned U.S. offi- 
cials that the U.S. illicit narcotics 
market would be next on the list. 

3 


The Department of State’s Bureau 
of International Narcotics Matters, 
the Drug Enforcement Administra- 
tion, the U.S. Customs Service, the 
White House’s Domestic Policy 
Staff, and other agencies have 
worked together to develop a strat- 
egy to deal with Southwest Asian 
heroin. In October 1979, the De- 
partment of State convened a 
meeting at Berlin to discuss the 
problem. This session was at- 
tended by Department of State nar- 
cotics coordinators and DEA coun- 
try attaches from our embassies in 
Europe and Southwest Asia. Early 
in 1980, DEA formed a special task 
force on Southwest Asian heroin 
and the White House established a 
special interagency working group 
to assess the problem and work on 
corrective action. 

The U.S. Government began to 
speak out on the Southwest Asian 
opium problem at the various in- 
ternational forums where drug 
policy is discussed. The Assistant 
Secretary of State for International 
Narcotics Matters, Ms. Mathea 
Falco, highlighted the problem in 
Congressional testimony and dur- 
ing visits to affected foreign 
countries. 

High-level attention must pre- 
cede any effective mobilization of 
government resources to solve a 
problem. To encourage more atten- 
tion to the problem, Deputy Secre- 
tary of State Warren Christopher in 
June 1979 launched a narcotics ini- 
tiative in the Organization of Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment (OECD) and Secretary of State 
Vance raised U.S. concerns at the 
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Among the traditional opium producers in 

Iran are the Pushtuns (Pathans) 
and th© Kurds. 


NATO Ministerial meeting in De- 
cember 1979. Although there was 
initially some resistance to discuss- 
ing narcotics issues in these orga- 
nizations, the results were that 

European governmental awareness 
of international narcotics control 
efforts was greatly increased and 
a basis for ongoing discussion and 
cooperation was established. 

In addition to working with vic- 
tim countries on the growing hero- 
in problem, the next step was to 
explore solutions, such as narcotic 
crop eradication, with the producer 
countries. Here the political op- 
tions were few. With the illegal 
seizure of the U.S. Embassy in Iran 
on November 4, 1979, all possibil- 
ity of a constructive dialogue with 
Iran on narcotics issues ceased. 
The Soviet invasion of Afghanistan 
the following month also fore- 
closed close cooperation with that 
country. Only Pakistan remained as 
a possible area for diplomatic en- 
deavors in the narcotics control 
field. 

Pakistan is a very poor country, 
among the poorest in the world. Its 
struggle for development in the 
face of an enormous bill for im- 
ported oil and high defense expend- 
itures leaves only limited re- 
sources available for narcotics- 

e!ated projects. Nevertheless, 

Pakistani leaders were aware of the 
enormous impact in other coun- 
ties of the opium produced within 
Pakistan borders as well as of do- 
mestic problems that opium trade 
ind addiction produced. As its first 
esponse to the problem, the Gov- 
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ernment of Pakistan issued an or- 
der banning cultivation and use of 
opium. While enforcement prob- 
lems are enormously complicated 
by the tribal structure of the so- 
ciety in the growing regions, the 
order was very successful during 
its first year. In one year produc- 
tion fell from an estimated 650 

metric tons in 1979 to less than 100 
metric tons in 1980. 


Although the Pakistani Govern- 
ment ban cut production of opium 
sharply, U.S. assistance to Pakistan 
was necessary to help assure that 
anti-narcotics laws could be effec- 
tively maintained in the future. The 
initial phase of the crop eradication 
operation was the easiest. What 
remains presents a tougher chal- 
lenge. The Pakistani authorities 
must now deal with illicit produc- 
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tion in extremely impoverished 
areas where the farmers have few, 
if any, acceptable economic alter- 
natives. Income replacement proj- 
ects will probably be needed to 
support the control effort. More- 
over, the Government of Pakistan 
must continue to enforce its ban if 
it is to remain effective. 

In order to begin to support 
Pakistani control efforts, we have 



already negotiated two assistance 
agreements with that government. 

One was dubbed the “Poker Proj- 
ect.” “Poker” was an acronym for 
a Pakistani customs enforcement 
unit located in the port of Karachi. 
We agreed to grant $150,000 in 
vehicles and communication gear 

to this unit, so that it could work 
more efficiently. In future years, it 
is quite possible that additional 


assistance will be allocated to this 
unit, if results justify the expendi- 
ture. We are also upgrading the 
enforcement capability of Pakis- 
tani narcotics enforcement orga- 
nizations through special training 
programs in Pakistan. Officers of 
the Drug Enforcement Administra- 
tion and the U.S. Customs Service 
plan and conduct this training, the 
costs of which are covered by De- 
partment of State narcotics assist- 
ance funds. Additional projects un- 
der discussion include enforcement 
assistance and treatment and re- 
habilitation work with Pakistan’s 
own addict population. The Depart- 
ment is also considering crop and 
income substitution projects in 
which an attempt would be made to 
identify alternative crops to opium 
or alternative means of earning an 

income. 

In the days of the “French Con- 
nection,” Turkey was a major pro- 
ducer of opium for the illicit 
narcotics market. Now, as a sign of 
its responsible concern for the in- 
ternational community, Turkey pro- 
duces only licit opium for the 
medicinal and scientific markets, 
using a well-policed process which 
precludes diversion to the illicit 
market. Nevertheless, as noted 
above, Turkish criminal elements 
continue to play an important role 
in the refining and trafficking of 
heroin produced from imported 
opiates. To assist the Government 
of Turkey’s already vigorous and 
effective narcotics law enforce- 
ment effort, the U.S. Embassy 
recently initialed a Protocol on 
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Narcotics Cooperation with the 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the 
Government of Turkey. This Proto 

designed to offer flexible 


col is 


and speedy commodity and train- 
ing assistance to Turkish law en- 
forcement officials. It will come 
into force upon approval by the 
Turkish Council of Ministers. 

Although the Pakistani Govern- 
ment has stated its readiness to 
continue its ban against opium pro- 
duction during the coming crop 
year, the control effort may be 
more difficult than last season’s. 
For example, dwindling stocks of 
surplus opium in tribal markets 
could elevate the price for new 
opium and thereby make cheating 
against the ban more attractive. 
The continuation of the Afghan re- 
sistance struggle against Soviet 
forces could result in lowered pro- 
duction in regions where fighting 
is intense but uncontrolled produc- 
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Before the Southwest Asian heroin problem 
was exported internationally, it was an acute 
regional problem. The opium addict population, 
located principally in Iran, emerged as an ex- 
ploitable market for opium from Turkey, prior 
to the 1972 poppy ban, as well as from Afghan- 
istan and Pakistan. The Iranian opium market 
provided the initial impetus for traffickers to 
become involved in morphine and heroin pro- 
duction. As these commodities became increas- 
ingly valuable on opiate markets in Europe and 
the United States, the area became not only a 
principal international source of supply for 
heroin but also a significant transit area for 
raw or intermediate commodities enroute to 
regional processing and trafficking centers out- 
side of Southwest Asia. While Iraq has been a 
secondary transit area in the larger context, it 
is in the light of the region’s strategic impor- 
tance as a source of supply of opiates to inter- 
national markets that we examine the impact of 
the recent outbreak of hostilities between Iraq 
and Iran. 

The war has its antecedents in long-standing 
politico-religious enmities between the two 
countries. Under the late Shah’s regime, these 
tensions were held in check under the terms of 
a treaty between the two nations signed in 1975. 
However, with the advent of the fundamentalist 
Shi’ite regime of the Ayatollah Khomeini in 
early 1979, hostilities began to simmer once 
again and finally burst forth in open border war- 
fare in December 1979. Sporadic fighting oc- 
curred along the border between the two coun- 
tries during most of 1980, amid a propaganda 
war based largely on inciting each other’s re- 
ligious and political minorities to rebel against 
their respective national governments. The es- 
calating rhetoric, as well as the increasingly 
strained relations between the two countries, 
helped set the stage for the recent outbreak of 


hostilities. Other factors, of course, are involved 

in this war: the struggle for increased access to 
the waters of the Persian Gulf; longtime ethnic 
and territorial disputes; ambitions for regional 
politico-military hegemony; enhanced interna- 
tional prestige for the victorious political sys- 
tem — these are among the most outstanding. 

The principal combat zones of the war are 
located within a rough triangle, connecting 
Tehran in the east with the Iraqi oil-refining 
facilities to the north of Baghdad in the west, 
and the Persian Gulf in the south at the border 
between the two countries. The fighting has 
been concentrated in the principal urban cen- 
ters, both within and close to the perimeter of 
this triangle — places like Abadan, Khorram- 
shahr, Ahvaz, and Tehran in Iran, Baghdad and 
Basra in Iraq — and the oil-refining facilities of 
Iran in the south (rimming the Persian Gulf) and 
Iraq in the north (on the upper Tigris River). 

Although the current warfare has potentially 
ominous overtones for many nations around the 
world, this area is of particular interest to gov- 
ernments in Western Europe and the United 
States in another way — specifically, with regard 
to the worrisome Southwest Asian heroin prob- 
lem. 

While DEA has monitored a variety of sources 
of information with regard to the narcotics situ- 
ation within and emanating from Iraq, that 
country has not played a significant role in the 
development of the current Southwest Asian 
heroin problem. Iraq’s role in the overall re- 
gional narcotics situation has been largely con- 
fined to that of a passive transit area for un- 
determined quantities of opium and cannabis 
products coming from and going to neighboring 
countries of Southwest Asia and the Near East. 

Iran, on the other hand, has had for many 
years a significant licit (lately illicit) opium pro- 
duction capability, a significant opiate addic- 
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Major Morphine Base Routes 



routes. The northern route generally skirts the country for opium, Iran also has a significant 
northern border areas of Iran, along the Cas- morphine base and heroin production capabil- 
pian Sea coast west to the Tabriz-Rezayieh ity. Morphine base and heroin are produced in 
areas for staging and onward movement into many of Iran’s major urban areas, like the east- 
Turkey. The southern route follows the major ern border towns of Zahedan and Mashhad, as 
overland vehicle and train routes from the tri- well as in Tehran. But the principal locations for 
border area of southeastern Iran through to this clandestine production activity are in the 
Tehran, where it links up with the northern west and northwest of Iran, in the provincial 
route for onward movement into northwestern areas of Lorestan, Hamadan, Kordestan and the 
Iran. A secondary opiate smuggling corridor is Azerbaijanis. While much of its domestic heroin 
located between Hamadan in western Iran and production is consumed by an increasing na- 
Rezayieh in the northwest, linking some of tional addict population, smaller but significant 
Iran’s illicit opium poppy plantations and proc- quantities of high-quality smoking and inject- 
essing facilities in the southwest with market able heroin are also available internationally. 


and staging areas in the northwest 


With regard to other problems in the region, 


In addition to its role as a transit and source it is interesting to note that ethnic minorities in 
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Iran, Iraq, and Turkey play a significant role in 
the regional opiate production, smuggling, and 
trafficking situations. Opium smuggling oper- 
ations between Afghanistan, Pakistan, and Iran 
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the narcotics problems in that country at a rela^ 
tively low level. The situation in Iran has been 
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tions in western Iran are conducted by ethnic Shah’s government. When national 
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Kurds and Azerbaijanis; likewise, smuggling thereafter virtually paralyzed the country these 
and trafficking of opiates between Iran and forces were diverted from their primary tasks t 
Turkey are conducted by Kurds and Azerbai- others involving the maintenance of internal se 
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The Kurds also occupy territory in north- finally overthrown in January 1979, many of th 
eastern Iraq and have been a continuing source officers and men who staffed these law enforc - 
of internal agitation to the governments in ment units became political outcasts ofte 
Baghdad and Tehran for many years. The un- characterized as outright enemies of the Iranian 
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present hostilities. Its capture by or secession problems continue to show few signs ot 

to Iran ... J r session abating despite initiatives undertaken by the 

revo utionary regime on various fronts to effect 
some changes in the situation, including pro- 
sa s or addict treatment programs, summary 
P nishment for convicted traffickers, 
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duct of the current war has moved narcotics 
law enforcement efforts in Iran and Iraq out of 
the picture for the time being as governmental 
priorities. Doubtless, internal law enforcement 
programs in both countries continue to function, 
but probably at lower levels of priority and with 
an increased likelihood that traffickers may take 
advantage of the weakened enforcement situa- 
tion — again. 

Up to the time that hostilities broke out, vari- 
ous sources of information within and outside 
the U.S. Government were reporting on the con- 
tinuing problems which national governments 
in Southwest Asia and the Near East — like Tur- 
key — we re having with narcotics production, 
smuggling and trafficking, both regionally and 
internationally. It is difficult at this time to de- 
scribe the current situation or to forecast the 
direction which this problem will take in the 
future. However, based on an analysis of cur- 
rently available information, some projections 
can be made. 

Opium Production and Availability. Opium 
continues to be produced and is available in 
two of the region’s three principal source 
countries, Iran and Pakistan. While opium pro- 
duction in Afghanistan cannot be entirely ruled 
out, the current insurgency in response to the 
Soviet invasion is certain to cause major disrup- 
tions in Afghan opium production. Likewise, as 
the principal combat zones between Iran and 
Iraq straddle some (but not all) of Iran’s opium 
poppy cultivation areas in the southwest, there 
may be a disruption in cultivation and (ulti- 
mately) in availability of opium. This disruption 
is not expected to be as severe as that caused 
by the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, however, 
and given expected increases in opium produc- 
tion in Pakistan for 1980-1981 may have a mini- 
mal impact. 

Regional Addict Demand. The opium pro- 
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Estimated Supply 
of Heroin to the 

United States, 1975-1979 
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regional demand problem caused by wide- 
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spread opium addiction. (An additional incen 
tive is international demand for opium deriva- 


tives.) Difficult to measure under the best of 
circumstances, the size of the regional opium 
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gross superlatives. This is especially true in 


Iran, where a welter of national crises kept the 
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country tottering on the brink of anarchy prior 
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to the current belligerency. The principal com- 


bat zones in the south do not correspond to the 


areas where major addict populations are cen- 


tered — generally, the urban areas of central 


and northern Iran. With other priorities monopo- 
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lizing the Iranian government’s attention and 


given a continuing addict demand, it is an- 


ticipated that current market conditions will 


continue to provide incentives to regional opi- 


ate producers, smugglers, and traffickers to 


cater to this demand. 


Viability of Trafficking Systems. Despite the 


many disruptions caused by the wars in Afghan- 


istan and between Iran and Iraq, the mecha- 
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onward smuggling and trafficking to interna- 
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' n the past - 11 is anticipated that the 


distractions throughout the 


current 


contributed greatly to the initial development 

onrJ # . . 


and expansion of the Southwest Asian heroin 
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current turmoil will not create opportunities for 


traffickers to exploit as they have in the past 
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available for processing 


and 
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y nticipate further problems. 
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Lebanon’s role in international drug traffick- 
ing has until recently been relatively minor. 
But there are increasing indications that Leba- 
non is becoming more active in trafficking 
narcotics to Western Europe, the United States 
and Canada — and, to a limited extent, in the 
production of heroin. 

During the 1950’s, and through the early 
1960’s, Lebanon was used as a transit area for 
crude opium moving from Turkey to France. A 
limited amount of morphine base was also being 
converted in Syria. From the mid-to-late 1960’s 
through 1972, the importance of Lebanese and 
Syrian traffickers declined significantly as Turk- 
ish traffickers gained prominence in the pro- 
duction of opium and morphine base. Recent 
reports suggest a resurgence of narcotics traf- 
ficking and heroin production activity in 
Lebanon. 

A contributing factor to illicit narcotics ac- 
tivity may be the political and civil disruption in 
Lebanon which has divided the population into 
warring factions, eroding the authority and ef- 
fectiveness of the central government. Enforce- 
ment efforts by the government to curtail drug 
trafficking also have been hampered by the 
turbulent situation within the country. The gov- 
ernment exerts some control, primarily in the 

major cities. However, in the rural areas, which 
are controlled by family clans and tribes, the 
government is virtually powerless. This lack of 
control by a central government creates an at- 
mosphere conducive to the flagrant pursuit of 
illegal activities by members of these clans. It 
is significant that most of the illicit cultivation 
of opium and the clandestine production of 
heroin in Lebanon occurs primarily in outlying 
areas and in the countryside. 

The political and religious factions arising 
from the civil unrest have also created a need 
for each faction to maintain and strengthen its 
cause. In order to maintain power, each fac- 


on requires cash, weapons, and ammunition 
which allegedly are obtained by participa- 
ion in the drug trade. Also contributing to the 

increased involvement of Lebanese in the drug 

trade is the fierce loyalty and strong familial 
ties which characterize the Lebanese. Lebanese 
communities throughout the world provide a 
potential network for smuggling. Recent uncor- 
roborated information indicates that heroin is 
being smuggled from Lebanon to some mem- 
bers of the Lebanese communities in the 
United States, particularly in the Detroit area, 
which has the largest Lebanese population in 
North America. There is also a large Lebanese 
community on Cyprus. Many Lebanese smug- 
glers, who prefer the more tranquil atmosphere 
of Cyprus to the turbulent situation in Lebanon, 
are reportedly contracting the purchase of 
illicit narcotics on the island. Drug abuse on 
Cyprus is virtually unknown, and drug enforce- 
ment is not a major priority of either the Greek 
or Turkish communities on the island. 

Drug trafficking in Lebanon is apparently 
carried on with little risk because of the con- 
tinuing political and civil strife. Sporadic re- 
porting suggests that a small amount of opium 
is being cultivated in the Baalbek and Hermel 
regions of northern Lebanon. Traditionally, 
large amounts of hashish have been grown 
in these areas on farms controlled by several 
families or clans. It is also suspected that a 
limited quantity of opium is being smuggled 
into Lebanon from Turkey. Intelligence reports 
also indicate that opium and morphine base 
are smuggled from Iran, Pakistan, and — until 
recently — Afghanistan. 

Opium is reportedly converted into morphine 
base or heroin in clandestine laboratories oper- 
ating in northern Lebanon and Beirut. The hero- 
in from these laboratories allegedly is smuggled 
to Western Europe, the United States, Canada, 
and possibly South America. Narcotics from 
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Lebanon are sometimes smuggled overland 
Western Europe via Syria and Turkey in c< 
or trucks fitted with secret compartments or 
cargo shipments. Vessels and cargo ships i 
also used to transport narcotics from Leban 
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From the mid-1970s until recently heroin 
from Southeast Asia’s Golden Triangle domi- 
nated the market in Western Europe. Overseas 
Chinese traffickers, using the Netherlands as 
the main importation and distribution area 
virtually controlled the heroin market. 

Rivalry among the various Chinese groups 
successful law enforcement against major Ori- 
ental traffickers and organizations, a significant 
drop in heroin production in the Golden Tri- 
angle, and consequently limited supplies for ex- 
port have led to a reduction in Southeast Asian 
heroin trafficking. 

In 1977, ethnic Chinese control of the Euro- 
pean heroin market was successfully challenged 
by other traffickers, mostly Turkish nationals 
smuggling heroin converted from opium grown 
in Southwest Asia and processed in illicit labor- 
atories in western Iran and eastern Turkey. 

By the end of 1979, Southwest Asian heroin 
had established a virtual monopoly in Europe. 
Current trends indicate increasing numbers of 
other Southwest Asian nationals (Lebanese. 
Syrians, Pakistanis) and some Europeans mov- 
ing into the wholesale European heroin market. 

Several Western European countries have 
become targets for Southwest Asian trafficking 
groups. The Federal Republic of Germany 
(FRG) is now considered the major market for 
Turkish traffickers. According to information 
from reliable sources, Turkish nationals in- 
volved in smuggling multi-kilogram quantities 
of Southwest Asian heroin into the FRG do so 
via the traditional overland route through the 
Balkans and Central Europe. Much of the heroin 
smuggled into the FRG is concealed inside 
privately owned vehicles or inside cargo aboard 

commercial Transporte Internationale Routier 
(TIR) trucks. 

Southwest Asian heroin is also being smug- 
9led into the FRG by Turks and others aboard 
regularly scheduled commercial aircraft operat- 
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ing between Turkey and airports in Frankfurt 
and Munich, Schoenefeld Airport near East 
Berlin, and Tegel Airport in West Berlin. 

One indicator of the scope of the Southwest 
Asian heroin problem in the FRG has been the 
increased rate of heroin seizures over the past 
year. Approximately one hundred kilograms of 
Southwest Asian heroin were seized in the 
FRG during 1979 as compared with the 40 kilo- 
grams seized in 1978. In the first six months of 
1980. approximately 112 kilograms of South- 
west Asian heroin were seized in the FRG.* 

In addition to the FRG, the Netherlands is 
also faced with a massive influx of Southwest 
Asian heroin. The pattern of heroin trafficking 
into the Netherlands changed drastically during 
the last several months of 1979. Southeast 
Asian heroin, long considered the major drug 
of abuse in the Netherlands, has been replaced 
by the less expensive and generally more po- 
tent Southwest Asian heroin. This reversal in 
the heroin situation may be attributed to the 
following factors: 

• The lack of a continuous, uninterrupted 
flow of Southeast Asian heroin into the 
Netherlands. This can be traced to the 
recent immobilization of key members of 
several Chinese trafficking groups. 

• A significant drop in heroin production in 
the Golden Triangle. 

• The smuggling of Southwest Asian heroin 
into the Netherlands by independent, eth- 
nic Turkish entrepreneurs. The Nether- 
lands, like West Germany, employs thou- 
sands of Turkish workers. By early 1979, 
reports indicated that some Dutch narcot- 
ics traffickers were dealing with Turks 
rather than their traditional source of sup- 

* The figures are for seizures reported to DEA 
and do not include most seizures of under 500 
grams effected by German counterparts. 


ply, the Chinese. Turks also were buying 
business establishments in what had been 


a Chinese-controlled area of Amsterdam. 
Seizure statistics for 1979 and the first six 
months of 1980 clearly illustrate the turnabout 


in the Dutch heroin market. The quantity of 
Southeast Asian heroin seized in the Nether- 
lands decreased from 87.6 kilograms in 1979 
to 2.5 kilograms for the first six months of 1980. 
Conversely, the quantity of Southwest Asian 
heroin seized in the Netherlands increased from 
17 kilograms in 1979 to more than 66 kilograms 
for the first six months of 1980. 

Italy is another Western European country 
that is beginning to play an increasingly im- 
portant role in international heroin trafficking. 
It is a key transit country for Southwest Asian 
heroin reaching other Western European na- 
tions, a location for heroin conversion labora- 
tories and a major source area for increasing 
quantities of heroin reaching the United States. 
In addition, Italy has become an important con- 
sumer country for Southwest Asian heroin. 

The quantity of Southwest Asian heroin 
seized in Italy has shown a significant increase 


over the past two years. In 1978, 5.6 kilograms 
of Southwest Asian heroin were seized, as com- 
pared with more than 60 kilograms seized in 
1979. In the first six months of 1980, approxi- 
mately 112 kilograms of Southwest Asian heroin 


were seized in Italy. 

Another indicator of the dimensions of the 
European heroin problem, addict overdose 
death statistics, has recently shown a disturb- 
ing trend. Western Europe is now faced with a 
heroin abuse problem of unprecedented pro- 
portions. There are an estimated 190,000- 
330,000 heroin addicts throughout Western 


Europe. 

In the Federal Republic of Germany, heroin 
abuse has reached epidemic proportions. The 
FRG did not have a serious addiction problem in 
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these cities traffickers have shown 


an affinity for the use of automatic 


dollars annually. Nowhere is this more 


weapons and have routinely engaged in 


visible than in South Florida where 
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United States is bursting at the seams 


decapitations, mutilations 
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and infanti- 


dangerous U.S. currency drain has been 


Within current budgets it cannot cope with 


symbolic displays of “machismo 


created by the laundering and 


the resources of Latin American-based 
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Financial Intelligence Unit 


Office of Intelligence 


Miami 


arrested 36 individuals, two of whom were bank 


officials— the Vice President of the Installment 


Loan Department of the Great American Bank 

_ I J I A • 4 4 ▼ V A - 


and the Assistant Vice President/Operations 

m / 1 O X ^ X. I — T 1 1 ^ i a, 


Manager for the Bank of Miami 


had negotiated with DEA agents for the purpose c 


C J — — — w ^ ^ v a. v/ a x Vx' 

referring clients for money laundering and 


$45 


drug money had been laundered through these 

V * . 


banks for various cocaine traffickers. 


In California, a DEA investigation centered 

^rv « • __ 1 | ^ i 


around the Garfield Bank which has four branche 


in the Los Angeles area. A prominent Los Angeles 


attorney would collect huge sums of money from 


drug trafficking clients and deposit them at 

w^\ -m /% ^ I — _ I* J 1 •• — _ 


branches of the Garfield Bank. The attorney and 


the bank’s management had entered into an 

XX _ J ll /Xt *1 X 


agreement not to fill out transactions forms 


required by the Bank Secrecy Act. From Californ: 

r 4-i M J i n -i . 


the funds were transferred to a bank in Bermuda 


where the attorney had established trust accounts 

1^ /\ n X\ XV XV XV ^ i 4 <1 V « 


These accounts were controlled through fictitious 
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Money 
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Bermuda trust accounts was then transferred bac 
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to the traffickers in the United States in the forn 


of phony loans. This group of violators laundered 


millions of dollars before arrests took place. Aftei 


the arrests and before the trial, the attorney was 
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found shot to death in a stairwell. Two bank vice 
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presidents and the Chairman of the Board of the 


Garfield Bank pleaded guilty to violation of the 
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Bank Secrecy Act, and the institution itself was 
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The Donald Steinberg organization was a large 
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group of individuals, nearly all under 30 years ol 
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who operated a major marijuana smuggling 
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operation based in Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 
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Steinberg s organization conducted numerous 
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usiness ventures in conjunction with smuggling 
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-t in Colombia, Panama, Kenya, Holland, 
aCtlV1 Panada, Hong Kong, Singapore, the 
Spa u in ’ an d Cayman Islands. During the first 

Ba ,^ oj e case, Steinberg testified that his 

tria . t j on has grossed over $100 million in 1978 

(an amount equal to about one-half of DEA’s 

enbre budget at that time.) The Steinberg 
organization placed all assets in various corporate 
names, established an airfreight company in 
Panama with four DC-7 airplanes that they 
purchased in Spain, and bought huge ocean 
freighters in Holland and Singapore for smuggling 
operations. They established expensive offices in 
Hong Kong and wire transferred $6 million 
through offshore banks in the Cayman Islands to 
the Hong Kong office to set up the machinery to 
smuggle Thai sticks to the U.S. West Coast. 

These are but a few of the cases involving the 



movement and laundering of international drug 
proceeds. In increasingly large numbers, both 
domestic and international drug investigations ^ 
center ing around the tremendous sums of money 
generated by this illicit trade. The terms “drug 
instigations and “financial investigations’’ no 
mail) become synonymous, as agents attempt t< 

. ! : ' Ce the mov ement of billions of dollars througl 

identif 26 °^ lnternatl °nal banking in an effort tc 
reivjnJ 3nd remove P rofi ts. Drug traffickers are 
system more an< f more on the world banking 

‘iaundering’^f m the mc) vement and 

int ' ng 0 mone y* 

Use of forlio^ ^? 0W ^rug-related currency ai 

international Com P anies in the 

"** Phenomenon r£ mg ° f lHlClt drUgS is not a 

these instituti • oncern over the illegal use ol 

activity wac „° nS ‘ a various types of criminal 
RepresenTat,r iCed by a U ' S ' House of 

function wit S h r tT rt ‘ SSUed in 1970 in 

Aet - The report a t , passa & e of the Bank Secrecy 

h c stated in part: 


accounts and secret 

nrru’f n lnancia | inst itutions have permitted 
proliferation of ‘white collar’ crime; have 

serve as the financial underpinning of 
organized criminal operations in the United 

£)Lclt6S* ~ ~ J 1 


. and have served as the cleansing 
agent for hot’ or illegally obtained monies 
• . . Criminals engaged in illegal gambling, 
skimming and narcotics traffic are operating 
t eir financial affairs with an impunity that 
approaches statutory exemption.” 


Concerns over the economic ramifications of the 
international flow of drug-generated currency, 
with the exception of the potential loss of tax ’ 
revenues, are considerably more current. This 
rather recent occurrence has evolved partly as a 
result of the total dollar amount in the world drug 
trade reaching such staggering estimates, and 
partly as a result of more inquiries into the 
economic area on the part of various 

Congressional, law enforcement, and intelligence 
agencies. The potential ramifications of revenues 
from international drug sales are enormous. They 
include: (1) The likelihood of significant capital 
flight occurring from consuming countries such as 
the United States. As countries become more 
efficient in the identification and seizure of assets 
acquired through illicit drug proceeds, this type of 
capital flight will surely increase. (2) There is the 
potential for a considerable diplomatic dilemma 
for drug source or producing countries who are 
attempting to cooperate in U.S. -sponsored 
eradication progams and who are, at the same 
time, trying to cope with major internal economic 
problems and falling international credit ratings. 
(8) There is the potential for similar diplomatic 
problems in offshore havens, where significant 
amounts of the world’s drug proceeds either 
transit during the laundering process or are 
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Investigating the Laundering of 
International Drug Money 



Many 


additional economic problems result from the 


the decision of international cooperation through adverse impact they can have on local economies, 
mutual assistance treaties and agreements, which This can be clearly viewed in South Florida where 


may undermine the important economic base 


community 


mounting pressure from countries such as the 


impose 


harsh sanctions for their failure to cooperate. 
There appears to be general agreement by 

money 


the housing market is inflated by drug profits, 
making the purchase of a new home by honest 
citizens more difficult. The magnitude of the 
money involved easily has the capability of 

effecting political, regulatory, and legislative 
changes as well. 

Enforcement Administration 


from illicit drug sales leaves the United States and • f “ V ff 77 T ; T 

l™ m , w i, i. .a™ international financial drug investigations for 


how much is returned after the offshore 
laundering process. The agreement is that there is 
no answer to that question. The fact that a total 
amount is unknown is certainly understandable 
since the illicit drug industry does not post year- 
end corporate statements with segments relating 
to the amount of profits laundered offshore. 
Considering the difficulty currently encountered in 
arriving at a “ballpark” figure on total U.S. 
revenues generated from the illicit drug trade, the 
question of how much of this total leaves the 
country and what percentage returns is moot. The 


three basic reasons: 


documentary evidence from 
ks and companies for use in 


domestic drug pros 

demonstrating the magnitude 


element 


Title 21 U.S.C. Section 848 prosecutions); 

2. To track the international flow of drug 
profits through offshore financial institutions 
and “shell” corporations in order to satisfy 


many 


dollars, probably a significant portion of this 
country’s Gross National Product (GNP) and 


domestic 


requirements 


3. To obtain intelligence regarding the 

A 


money 


flow (balance of payments). The billions of dollars 
that are transferred out the United States by drug 
traffickers are transferred tax free. When 

laundered money returns to the United States, it 
is frequently under the guise of foreign business or 
shell companies, which take full advantage of 
the favorable provisions of U.S. tax laws on 
foreign investors. The trafficker, with his 
repatriated’’ funds, has thus effectively beaten 
the tax system twice— on the laundering of the 

the^n m ° n T °i lt 0 ^. t ^ le countr y and on its return in 

such fnlk j' eg . ltlmate forei S n investment. When 
such funds do return to the United States, 


ial drug money f 
economic impact 


consumer 

countries. 


Conducting such investigations inevitably leads 


problems 


J9 


countries. The Internal Revenue Service, in 1982, 
identified 29 countries as being “tax havens.” The 


elements 


somewhat 


numerous 


terms 


most 
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F nancial privacy through banking and 

• * 1 n lire • 


cor 


porate 


secrecy laws; 


imposed 


Minimal regulation by haven government 


on offshore activities; 
4 political stability; 


communications 


V convenience of location to either drug 
source, transit or distribution areas. 


DEA’s Office of Intelligence is currently 

involved in a strategic intelligence project called 

“Operation Cashflow/’ This program is designed to 

chart the worldwide flow of drug-related currency, 

to identify major money-laundering methods, and 

to assess the socio-economic impact of drug-related 

profits on source, transit, and consumer countries. 

This program has the potential to locate the final 

resting place of profits associated with the 

international drug traffic. This can then lead to 

(he seizure of those assets which return to the 

United btates after their international laundering 

process and provide assistance to our foreign 

counterparts in doing the same where appropriate 
statutes are available. 

rhere have also been major changes in recent 
? onths evolving foreign initiatives in financial 
, instigations and asset seizures. Primarily 
as a re s ult 0 f the Isaac Kattan case, frequent and 

Tr : a y Cant use the Swiss Mutual Assistance 
o r i , on Criminal Matters has evolved. Italy has 

forfeit' e ^f^ on a How for seizing and 
siinilarT ** P r °fit s and Canada has submitted 

Protltee e ^ 1S ,*, a ^ on to enhance its new “Anti- 

S ingaJrl ng f° gram ‘ Ma ^ysia, Hong Kong, 

^onsiderabUn JA hailand are workin g— with 

same le^i i .A assistance — to accomplish the 
similar t S tf Ve goa ^ s * Mutual Assistance Treaties, 

Switzerland V * 116 We current ly enjoy with 

ave been or are being negotiated 


W1 th Coionibi 3 , Jamaica, the Netherlands 

and Italy. 


Antilles, 


tv, J k G i! nCreaSe / , kn ° wledge we acquire regarding 
the behavior of the world’s drug money, coupled 

with improved methods of obtaining offshore 

inancial evidence, will surely mean an increase in 

Dhj A oases which are linked to these areas 

through foreign banks and corporations. DEA 

must be prepared to meet these forthcoming 

changes involving international laws and 

agreements. We cannot legislate independently as 

individual nations and expect to be effective 

against major drug organizations which have 

neither respect for national boundaries nor 

domestic laws. We must be aware that as we 

become more efficient and streamlined in our own 

asset removal program here at home, examples of 

foreign-held assets acquired through successful 

drug trafficking in the United States will become 

more prevalent. Unless we pursue an aggressive 

program to reach out beyond our own boundaries, 

to attack those illegally acquired assets, we will 

never truly remove the profits that serve as the 

incentive for the international trafficking in drugs. 













1970’s and early 1980's, was 
arrested by DEA agents on 
February 26, 1981 in Miami, 
Florida, in possession of $18,404 
in cash and $365,000 in checks. 
Two other Colombians in 


A comprehensive review of 
the seized documentation 

revealed that the organization 

handled gross proceeds 

estimated at $200-$250 million 
per year. During the four-month 


possession of 20 kilograms of 98 period prior to Rattan’s arrest, 
percent pure cocaine also were the money couriers transported 

1 i /'ft 1119 • « j*| 


arrested. 

The DEA maintained 
surveillance of Mr. Rati 
several members of his 


$61 


firm 


The Rattan organization, 


Miami 


organization for approximately Colombia, served the major 

« « ^ . i /i/it i • •• « _ 


one month before his arrest. 
During this time it was 
determined that two money 
couriers were transporting 
cardboard boxes of U.S. 
currency into a national 
brokerage firm and into local 
Miami banks. It was later 
learned that the boxes 


>y moving 
money, in 


time 


place in the world. This rapid 


movement 


facilitated by Rattan’s travel 
agency in Cali, which was 
licensed to conduct business as 
a money exchange, providing 


contained proceeds from cocaine the Rattan network ready 
sales generated in New York, 


' •• -:A- 


Miami 






Mr 


forms of fori 
a legitimate 


The day following Rattan’s 

arrest, search warrants were business entities incorporated in 

executed at various apartments Panama and the Netherlands 
associated with the Rattan 


Isaac Kattan-Kassin, a 
naturalized Colombian, known 

as the biggest money launderer 
for major South Florida and 
South American trafficking 
organizations during the late 


organization and at local Miami 
banks. This was the first time 
federal agents had served 
search warrants on banking 
institutions in South Florida. In 
addition to the seizure of almost 
$1 million in domestic bank 
accounts, the agents seized an 
international telex machine, 
several money counting 
machines, and thousands of 
financial documents. 


Antilles, as well as foreign bank 

A A — ^ 


Bahamas 


Panama 


Switzerland. Through the use of 

i 1 Pi • ^ ^ 


Mutual 

Treaty, DEA was able to have 
$3.3 million frozen by Swiss 

authorities. 

Issac Rattan was sentenced to 
confinement in a federal 
penitentiary for a period of 30 
years on August 17, 1981. His 


appeal was denied in June 1983. 
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Excerpts from a report to the 
President’s Cabinet Council on Legal Policy, 

March 24, 1982. 


William French Smith 

Attorney General of the United States 



D rug trafficking is a major 

I cause of violence and crime 
going far beyond the injuri- 
ous health consequences to the 
individual. 


All of the heroin and cocaine, 
most of the marihuana, and a por- 
tion of the illicit dangerous drugs 
consumed in the United States and 
Europe are cultivated, processed 


•nd trafficked through Southw( 
Asia. Southeast Asia, South Arm 
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President Ronald Reagan with Attorney Ge 
omith at luncheon on March 24 . 
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signific 


commercial cash crop i n several 

states. Drug money has wreaked 

havoc with the economy in South 
Florida. 


The money is awesome. It is esti- 
mated that in 1980 the retail, 

street-level transaction value of the 
drug trade just in the United States 
was about $79 billion, which is up 
22 percent from the preceding year 
and continuing to escalate. By way 
of comparison, the annual volume 
of sales of the five largest business 
corporations in the United States 
in 1980 ranged from a high of $103 
billion (Exxon) to $40 billion 
(Standard Oil of California). In 
other words, the drug business 
would be ranked second on this 
index. The profit motive for the traf- 
fickers is powerful and compelling. 

Heroin retail sales generated 
over $8 billion in 1980. Far more 
important, however, are the health 

consequences. Although the level 
of domestic heroin abuse is less 
severe than the extreme experi- 
enced in 1976, heroin availability 
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and abuse again have been on the 
increase since mid-1979. From 
1979 to 1980 heroin-related injuries 
rose 25 percent, from 9,700 to 
12,900. There were over 850 heroin- 
related deaths in 1980, a 20 per- 
cent increase from 1979. The na- 
tional addict population is thought 
to be approximately 450,000, pri- 
marily in the 26-39 age group. As a 
point of emphasis, one study of 
243 addicts estimated they com- 
mitted one-half million crimes in 
11 years. 

An estimated 4 metric tons of 
heroin were smuggled into the U.S. 
in 1980, up 7 percent from 1979. 
About 60 percent was refined from 
opium cultivated in Southwest 
Asia — Pakistan, Afghanistan and 
Iran. In 1980, Mexico was the 
source for 25 percent of the U.S. 
heroin, which is in sharp contrast 
to four years earlier (1976), when 
Mexican heroin accounted for over 
two-thirds of the U.S. market. This 
reduction is a direct consequence 
of the Mexican Government’s ag- 


gressive opium poppy eradication 
campaign. The balance comes 
from the Golden Triangle of South- 
east Asia — Burma, Northern Thai- 
land and Laos. This region suf- 
fered two successive droughts, 
greatly diminishing opium produc- 
tion from 1978 through 1980. There 
was a bumper crop in 1981, and 
production will provide enough 
heroin to glut the world market. 

The magnitude of the abuse and 
misuse of dangerous drugs is much 
more severe than for heroin, caus- 
ing almost seven times as many 
injuries and almost twice as many 
deaths as heroin. This category in- 
cludes stimulants, such as am- 
phetamines and methampheta- 
mines; depressants, such as 
methaqualone and the barbitu- 
rates; and hallucinogenics, notably 
PCP and LSD. Dangerous drug 
abuse affects millions in the United 
States’ general population, young 
and old alike. 

Dangerous drugs, entering the 
illicit market from clandestine 


manufacture or diversion from le- 
gitimate domestic or international 
sources, generated an estimated 
$17 billion in U.S. retail sales in 
1980. This traffic finances orga- 
nized criminal activities, includ- 
ing traditional organized crime in 
the Northeast, Colombian meth- 
aqualone traffickers in the South- 
east, and outlaw motorcycle 
gangs all across the country who, 
among others, are responsible for 
the clandestine manufacture of 
dangerous drugs. These groups, in 
particular, are responsible for high 
levels of violence associated with 
their activities. In addition, it is 
estimated that approximately 275 
million dosage units are diverted 
from legitimate U.S. manufactur- 
ing and distribution channels as a 
result of theft, burglaries, high- 
jackings and fraudulent prescrib- 
ing and dispensing practices. 

Over the last five years, cocaine 
indicators have shown the highest 
consistent growth for any drug 
category. Although it is difficult to 
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For the most part, coca cultiva- 
tion is well established, and con- 
trolled to varying degrees in Peru 
and Bolivia. About 20 to 30 percent 
of the leaf production is licitly 
grown for world pharmaceutical 
needs and for indigenous use. The 
rest of the coca leaf is processed 
into cocaine and is transshipped to 
the U.S. by private and commercial 
aircraft, stopping most often in 

Central America or the Caribbean 
to refuel. 


severe 


— vv.,^ socio-economic ( 

quences of all drugs. Comp 
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billion. South America is also the 
source for the vast majority of the 
marihuana consumed in the United 
States; about 75 percent of the 
marihuana imported in the U.S.- 
between 7,700 and 11,300 metric 
tons — comes from Colombia. The 
State Department estimates that in 
1980 Colombian illicit drug exports 
(including marihuana, cocaine and 
methaqualone) were between $1.6 
billion and $4 billion. By compari- 
son, their coffee exports for 1980 
were $1.8 billion. (Coffee is their 
major export item.) 

Marihuana production in Jamai- 
ca, although vastly smaller than 
Colombia’s, has been expanding 
rapidly over the past three years. 
The American Embassy in Jamaica 
estimates that marihuana produc- 
tion accounts for approximately 
one-quarter of that country s Gross 

Domestic Product and generates 

more foreign exchange than t e 
combined total value of their major 

exports, alumina/bauxite an 

sugar, and tourism. 
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Although Mexico is still a major 
source country for marihuana des- 
tined for the United States, its 
share of the overall U.S. market 
has declined rapidly in the past 
several years — from 18 percent in 
1978 to 8 percent in 1980. This 
shift developed as the Government 
of Mexico embarked on an eradica- 
tion program with the herbicide 
paraquat, which in turn forced 
marihuana users to turn elsewhere. 

The situation has ultimately led 
to the establishment of scattered 
domestic production of the mari- 
huana type known as sinsemilla 
(Sp., without seeds). Domestic 
commercial cultivation has con- 
sistently represented about 7 per- 
cent of the total marihuana con- 
sumed in the United States. These 
ventures are concentrated in seven 
primary states — California, Hawaii, 
Oregon, Arkansas, Missouri, Ken- 
tucky, and Florida. Although the 
scattered distribution makes it un- 
likely that much of this cultivation 
is marketed far from where it is 


grown, it still represents a major 
enterprise. The chief agricultural 
agent in Mendocino County, Cali- 
fornia (one of four significant 
Northern California sinsemilla- 
growing counties), estimates that 
marihuana is the state’s largest 
cash crop, worth over $1 billion 

annually. 

The demand for this marihuana, 
although it has leveled off since the 
peak in 1978, remains high. About 
12 percent of the total U.S. popu- 
lation are considered to be regular 
marihuana users. Research is con- 
sistently showing that marihuana 
use is dangerous, especially when 
used while driving or operating ma- 
chinery or by teenagers and young 
adults during a time of rapid physi- 
ological and psychological change. 
After careful study, the National 
Academy of Sciences’ Institute of 
Medicine recently concluded that 
marihuana is far from innocuous 
and its use “justifies serious na- 
tional concern.” 


T he Justice Department is com- 
mitted to controlling this awe- 
some drug situation. While 
controlling the drug at the source 
is an effective strategy, there are 
several other areas more within the 
control of the law enforcment 

sector. 

Structurally, the reporting rela- 
tionship for the Drug Enforcement 
Administration (DEA) has been 
changed to give the Director of the 
FBI general supervision over drug 
law enforcement. This will achieve 
a significantly higher degree of co- 
ordination and effectiveness in our 
efforts. The DEA has also been re- 
organized to centralize manage- 
ment for improved efficiency. 
Overall, these efforts will bolster 
the results that can be achieved 
from our limited resources. Since 
1976 almost 1,000 DEA and FBI 
Special Agents — about 9 percent 
of our agent work force — have 

been lost through the budget 
process. 

The FBI has been given concur- 
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jlways be quickly replaced. Even with leaders 
n jail, confederates continue the dangerous 
and deadly business of drug trafficking by using 
he wealth and property left behind. And those 
mprisoned quickly return to drug dealing after 
Deing released, because criminals making huge 
profits see jail as an acceptable risk as long 
is they get to keep their earnings. They can 
nvest their illegal fortunes while in jail, and the 
money will be waiting for them, with interest, 

when they get out. 

The Drug Enforcement Administration is im- 
plementing an enforcement program that strikes 
at all three dimensions of drug trafficking. We 
are continuing to improve upon our traditional 
objectives of arresting major dealers and seiz- 
ing large amounts of drugs. But, as the reports 
at the beginning of this article indicate, we are 

now seizing the ill-gotten profits and property 
of these criminals. 

Today ^ drug agents can no longer confine 
themselves to the "who, what, where, when and 

wh ^ ot dru 9 s and dr ug dealers. During every 

-of their investigations they must now 
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The power to confiscate the finan • 
sources of criminals exists in th nancial 

o' Forfeiture. Since the I " ! ancient L 

e Pays of Moses civili 


Enforcement 


tions throughout the world have recognized 

inherent right of government to confiscat ^ 

“forfeit,” anything used illegally, acQ e ’ 0r 
illegally or dangerous to society. 1 Governm^ 
does not pay for forfeitable property; \ X ^ X 
simply confiscated and disposed of. While th* 
may seem harsh, American courts have r ' S 
peatedly upheld it as constitutional.- The power 
of forfeiture was approved and practiced by the 
American Colonies/ 5 It was used by the First 

Congress of the United States to confiscate 

pirate ships, smuggling ships and slave ships 4 
Hundreds of forfeiture laws are now enforced 
by both the Federal Government and the states 
The first use of the forfeiture power to con- 
fiscate the profits and other assets of drug 
dealers occurred in 1970. Persons convicted of 


operating large drug-trafficking organizations, 
in violation of the Federal Controlled Sub- 
stances Act, were required to forfeit; all their 
illegally acquired profits, all their capital in the 
illegal business, and all their other property 
that helped them operate illegally. 3 Forfeiture 
of this property was made a part of the punish- 
ment for the crime. A similar (but not identical) 
provision, designed to forfeit the assets of all 
convicted organized criminals, was passed, at 
the same time, in the Racketeer Influenced and 

Corrupt Organizations Act. 6 

Despite the best efforts of agents and prose- 
cutors, relatively little was seized from drug 
dealers under these criminal forfeiture laws. 7 
Congress reacted in 1978 with a bold new ap- 
proach. It passed a civil law declaring that all 
moneys used in, and all assets acquired from, 
the illicit drug trade belong to the United States 
Government and are subject to civil seizure 
under the forfeiture power. s In effect, Congress 
authorized federal attorneys to file civil law- 
suits asserting the Government’s right to such 
property. Although the same evidence gathered 
in a criminal investigation can be used in these 
civil suits, they are independent of any criminal 
trials.'* Dismissal of criminal charges against an 
owner due to some technicality does not pre- 
vent the Government from civilly suing for re- 
turn of the property. 10 Civil forfeiture suits are 



not burdened by the complex procedures fol- 
lowed in criminal cases.” The level of proof 

needed in civil forfeiture suits is significant y 
less than the “proof beyond a reasonable 
doubt” required in criminal trials. 12 And the 
Government can introduce more kinds of evi- 
dence in these civil cases. 13 

Results under the 1978 civil forfeiture law 

have been impressive. In 1979, the first full 
year of implementing the law, DEA alone seized 


$9.8 million in 


assets. In 1980, DEA civilly 


seized $34.5 million in 


assets. And in 1981 


DEA civilly seized $54.4 million in assets. Seiz- 
ures made by other agencies based upon in- 
formation and assistance provided by DEA 
amounted to $154.2 million. DEA seizures of 
drug-related assets under the 1970 criminal 
statutes totaled $14.75 million for this same 
period. In all, DEA agents captured $268 million 
from drug dealers in just three years. 

This is only the beginning. It takes time — a 
long time — to educate thousands of agents, 
prosecutors and judges in the intricacies of new 
laws. As the educational process on forfeiture 
continues, the dollar value and the variety of 
assets seized should dramatically increase. It 
seems probable that drug law enforcement will 
eventually pay its own way. We should reach 
a point where the costs to taxpayers will be 
offset by the fortunes seized from drug dealers. 
Although the federal program is still in its in- 
fancy, it is already producing vast amounts of 
revenue. 

While all states arrest drug dealers and seize 


drugs, fewer than ten states seize drug profits. 
Most have neglected to pass laws attacking the 
finances of drug traffickers. To help correct 
this, DEA has developed a Model Act based 
upon the 1978 federal forfeiture law. It consists 
of an amendment to the civil forfeiture section 
of the Uniform Controlled Substances Act, now 
enforced in forty-seven states. 14 

Model Forfeiture of Drug Profits Act 

SECTION (insert designation of the civil for- 
feiture section) of the Controlled Substances Act 
of this State is amended by adding the following 
paragraph after paragraph (insert designation of 
the last category of forfeitable property). 

( ) Everything of value furnished, or in- 

tended to be furnished, in exchange for a con- 
trolled substance in violation of this Act (mean- 
ing the Controlled Substances Act of this State), 
all proceeds traceable to such an exchange, and 
moneys, negotiable instruments, and se- 
curities used, or intended to be used, to facili- 
tate any violation of this Act; except that no 
property shall be forfeited under this paragraph, 
to the extent of the interest of an owner, by 
reason of any act or omission established by 
him to have been committed or omitted without 
his knowledge or consent. 

Rebuttable Presumption: All moneys, coin and 

currency found in close proximity to forfeitable 
controlled substances, to forfeitable drug manu- 
facturing or distributing paraphernalia, or to for- 
feitable records of the importation, manufacture 
or distribution of controlled substances, are 
presumed to be forfeitable under this paragraph. 
The burden of proof is upon claimants of the 
property to rebut this presumption. 
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probes the practical problems facing agents 


dictions. Variations in state finance laws pre 
dude drafting a model provision dedicating 
forfeited property. Nevertheless, every state 

amend its laws to devote a substantial 
portion ol forfeited drug profits to the fight 


investigating cases involving substantial drim 

l~4~M + A r^A _ I . U 9" 


related assets. And the tenth chapter contains 

I I A A — 1 — I I ~ A. m A. m m — A. A • . 


the Model Forfeiture of Drug Profits Act, with 


should 


a Prefatory Note and Comment. 

— mm m m m m m 


The guide is available through the Super- 


against drug abuse 




intendent of Documents, U.S. Government Print- 

_ ^ ^ m m m m m m _ - 


Drug Agents' Guide to Forfeiture of Assets 


ing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. At present 

• i || f iA rnm ^ I • | | ■ # 


Until recently, the Law of Forfeiture played a 
very insignificant role in our struggle with 
crime. Although it is a well-established legal 

ft . ft a ft A m mm 


it sells for $9.50, which includes postage and 


handling. The GPO Stock Number is 027-004- 


00034-2. 


doctrine, up to now it has been ignored by most 


Conclusion 


legal scholars. No books have been written on 

a 


forfeiture law. No schools offer courses in for- 


Thanks to the Law of Forfeiture, drug agents 


feiture. Few legal experts exist in the area 


now have the potential of seizing more money 


0nl V a relative handful of police, lawyers and 


than they spend. With tax dollars becoming 


1 ze ,ue even aware of the concept. 


scarce, the Law of Forfeiture holds the promise 


As a result, states adopting the Model For- 

^ N A ■ ~ m a 


of dramatically improving drug law enforcement 

| m m I I _ # I ft • 

1 A I r i I I / a ft** A m A m . . _ 1 I ft A A 


feiture of Drug Profits Act 

A 4k m. 


mediate challenge' ’tTedTcatS thefr ofti'^ im P |ications are enormous. The Drug 

.n thic 9 tneir officials Enforcement ... 


while profiting the public treasuries. The long- 


m th.s area. Fortunately, D E A h a s ' h i r l 3 ' S f K n,orcem ent Administration sincerely believes 

0 eted a training . — . . J COm- that no nan ~ : il _ . 


w eted a tra| mng manual on forfeiture The^eyt ^ | State C3n a ^ ord to >9nore the modern 

lu,e * 1 ne text, DOtential nf thlo . . . . . 


vVfi 


ores 


potential of this ancient legal doctrine. 
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Asser Forfeiture 


e.g., United States v. 110 Bars ol 
Silver, 508 


F.2d799 (5 Cir. 1975). 
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Excerpts from an address by Vice President Bush, 
chairman of a cabinet-level task force to coordinate federal efforts 

against crime in South Florida, before the 

Miami Citizens Against Crime on February 16, 1982. 


To those who commit crime, 
who engage in violence, we say, 
the American people have great 
patience, but that patience has 
been sapped. South Florida can- 
not be a haven for criminals, for 
drug traffickers, for hired assas- 
sins. 

During the past two weeks, we 
have been working long hours in 
trying to determine what can be 
done in the immediate short-term 
and in the long run to help solve 
problems related to the Task Force 
— especially the problem of crime. 

I would like to list today a number 
of decisions that have been made 
in a very short time to launch our 
effort. Others will be forthcoming 
in the weeks and months ahead. 

Here are the problems relating 
to crime, as we see them, based on 
information provided us by law en- 
forcement officials and responsible 
civilians representing various orga- 
nizations here in the area. 

• Insufficient jail space; 

• Insufficient courtrooms; 

• An insufficient number of 
judges; 


No 
and 

U.S. Attorneys; 


permanent U.S. Attorney 
18 vacancies for assistant 


• Insufficient manpower in all 

'aw enforcement agencies, 
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such as the Drug Enforcement 
Administration; the FBI; Cus- 
toms; Immigration; Alcohol, 
Tobacco and Firearms; and 
perhaps the Internal Revenue 
Service; 

• Insufficient offshore surveil- 
lance; 

• A need for greater coopera- 
tion with the Bahamas, Bolivia, 
Colombia, and Peru. 

7 

While the problems are numer- 
ous and serious, we have taken 
specific initiatives to make im- 
provements in each of those areas. 

1. The President intends to nomi- 
nate Stanley Marcus to be the 
new U.S. Attorney for Miami. He 
is a brilliant young prosecutor 
with a proven record of accom- 
plishment in the area of or- 
ganized crime. 

2 . We will work with him in finding 

the very best assistant U.S. At- 
torneys from Florida and 
throughout the rest of the coun- 
try — prosecutors who have es- 
tablished records of accom- 
plishment in combating crime. 

3. We now have an Administrative 
agreement between the Justice 
and Treasury Departments in 
setting up a joint task force con- 
sisting of DEA, the FBI and 


Customs. . In order to pro- 
vide this joint task force with 
teeth, we will put 130 more 

Customs investigators into 
South Florida immediately. 

4. As many of you know, the 
Miami office of the FBI will be 

strengthened with an increase 
of 43 new agents. Thirty-three 
have already arrived. 

5. We have approved an increase 
of 20 agents for the Drug En- 
forcement Administration to 
work in Miami. 

6. We are establishing a Financial 
Law Enforcement Center at the 
Treasury Department which 
will be extremely helpful in en- 
suring the full utilization of the 
information that is now avail- 
able and of that which will be- 
come available under Operation 
Greenback. The Financial Law 
Enforcement Center started out 
with 18 experts. We will add 20 
more to work on national prob- 
lems involved in laundering of 
money, and an additional 20 
experts who will focus on the 
Miami and South Florida area 

exclusively. 

In this regard, I want to make 
this point as strongly as I can: 
Our investigative efforts will be 
as stringent on bankers and 





] 






\A/ho profit from 

ouS ' ne as on drug traffickers, the 
ctime o ’shers, the hired assas- 
dru9 nri others. There will be 
5 ' flS ,ree lunch for the white- 

lar criminal. 

' Bureau of Alcohol. Tobac 

Th and Firearms will soon be 

r 90i"9 '» ““ sec,e ! 

“ c .. "»r “ 0 

S „nnel cuts in ATF but I 

P !nt to assure you that not only 
inhere not be any cuts in the 
! Florida area; instead we 
S be beefing up the Secret 

W'" . ♦/-! annnh an 


^ilj be DtJCl.My - 

service in order to launch an 



There will be no 
free lunch for 
the white-collar 
criminal. ’ ’ 



aggressive program to cut back 
on the illegal use of firearms, 
including the terrifying use of 
machine guns now plaguing the 
City of Miami. 


8. Along with the Attorney Gen- 
eral, I will be working with 
Chief Justice Warren Burger to 
see that additional judges are 
provided to South Florida. Ad- 
ditional courtrooms will be pro- 
vided to relieve the backlog of 
cases that are now pending and 
to expedite those cases that 
come up in the future. 

9. I will appoint an on-scene Task 
Force Coordinator to be head- 
quartered here in Miami to co- 
ordinate local, state, and fed- 
eral activities. The job will be 
to make sure that there is com- 
plete cooperation among the 
many diverse departments and 
agencies involved in solving 
this problem. The coordinator 
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Vice President George Bush receives a salute from members of the U.S. Coast Guard. 



will report directly to the Task 
Force. 


10. The Coast Guard will immedi- 
ately and significantly increase 
its forces and manpower in the 
South Florida area to help in 
the coming months with the in- 
terdiction of illegal drugs and 
aliens. In addition, there will be 
no budget cuts for the Coast 
Guard in South Florida. 


11. In order to increase our intell 
gence and surveillance, we w 
put back in operation a sophi; 
ticated AWAC’s type aircral 
This is a highly efficient an 
effective method of detectin 
aircraft entering the area illec 
ally. The Customs Departme 


and other law 


enforceme 


agencies will be working clos 

'y W|, h this intelligence! I 


ation. 


ope 


12 . 


16 


Secretary of the Treas 

ald Re 9an has create 
Position in the Internal 

Service called Assists 


0r “9 Enforcement 


Summer 1982 


missioner for Criminal Investi- 
gations. This position will be 
filled shortly and will allow the 
IRS to conduct a more aggres- 
sive approach to the prosecu- 
tion of tax-related drug crime. 

13. Secretary Haig will work direct- 
ly with the governments of Co- 
lombia, Bolivia, Peru and Ja- 
maica to cut the flow of illegal 
drugs into the United States. 


14. The Urban Mass Transit Trans- 
portation Administration will 
provide Metro Dade County 
with a transit security demon- 
stration grant. This grant will 
implement a program designed 
to ensure passengers’ security 
on public transit buses. The 
program involves the use of 
plainclothes decoys working 

•n cooperation with uniformed 

officers. 


15. 


v^oiauMbnea a sub 
of the Task Force heac 

by the Department of 

0 look at the problems a 


solutions to the overcrowdina 

of federal jails and prised. 
This task force wants, and will 
have, federal facilities to keep 
criminals off the street. M 

16. We are working with the Con- 
gress and the Departments of 
Justice and State to expedite 
the implementation of the 
President’s immigration policy 
aimed at assisting the South 
Florida area. In his testimony 
before the Congress, the Attor- 
ney General said, “The Admin- 
istration is determined not to 
permit another Mariel.” 

I am confident that these actions 
will be of significant assistance, 
not only in fighting crime but in 
preventing the influx of illegal im- 
migrants. While it is a lengthy list, 
there is much, much more to be 
done. The process of consultation 

and coordination between the fed- 
eral establishment and those of 
you at the local level must and will 

be improved. 














h new law 

lifts the ban on 

military participation 

anti-drug smuggling 

operations. 



Steven Zimmerman 

Office of Chief Counsel 


The 


posse comitatus 


means the “power of the county 
tionally encompasses the entire population of a 
county beyond the age of fifteen which a sheriff 
may summon to his assistance in certain cases. 


During the Reconstruction 


following 


Civil War, U.S. Marshals in occupied southern 
states often called upon federal troops to form 
a posse for purposes of enforcing 
Once southern states regained representation 
in the Congress, it became a unanimous goal 
of southern Congressmen to prevent such prac- 
tices in the future. The result of this sentiment 

was an 1878 amendment to an Army appropria- 
tions bill which 

§ 1385 . 


is now codified 
restriction prohibits 


U.S.C. 


P ar t of the Army (and now Air Force as well) 
as a posse comitatus or otherwise to execute 
e laws. Any willful violation constitutes a 
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felony punishable by 


fine of not more than 


510 000 or imprisonment for not more than two 
years, or both. 

There is no record of any criminal prosecu- 
tion under the Posse Comitatus Act in the more 
tnan 100 years that it has been in effect The 

pro/ision has, however, had a significant m- 

upon cooperation between military 

auinuiii'cj land civilian law enforcement offi- 
cials. Although there is an agreement that mili- 
tary troops may not be used to supplement 

i aw enforcement officials in direct 

civilian law enforcement activities, there is 


fluence 

authoritie 


s 


« • 1 • 


civilian 


,IVIIIUII «W... 

widespread confusion as to the precise mean- 
ing of the ban on use of the Army or Air Force 
“otherwise to execute the laws. Moreover, 
case law and legal opinions have not clarified 
all the ambiguities which exist in this area of 

the law. 

There are some points, however, upon which 
there is agreement. First, despite claims to the 
contrary, the Posse Comitatus Act is not a con- 
stitutionally mandated statute. Rather, it is 
subject to revision and exception. In fact, the 
Act itself permits military assistance in the 
execution of laws if specifically authorized by 
the Constitution or Act of Congress. Over the 
years, therefore, the Congress has specifically 
authorized military assistance to control in- 
surrection, armed rebellion or other unlawful 
combinations (10 U.S.C. § 331-334), to protect 
tin' President from assassination or kidnapping 
C8 U.S.C. § 1751 (i)), and in such esoteric ac- 
tivities as protecting the rights of the discov- 
erer of a guano island (48 U.S.C. § 1418). 

Second, the Posse Comitatus Act K , U mu, 

port V q| °' dire f "'“itary assistance in su, 
"passive enlorcemenl »ut 


prohibi 


permi 


been held th<^ lnd,rect ” aid - It has general 
“lend 

officials F 0 [ P ,J i law en *orceme 

»ak jackets to federal law 


carriers, helme 


authorities during the enforce me 

"i 1973. Be, „ hi ? e «« “ |<"« incid, 

y TT Clals may lend 
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helicopter to civilian officials 
provide a military pilot to operate the'h 
ter in searching for prison escape 



“active-passive’ and “direct-indirect 

have raised as many questions as they 

solved. Of course, military commanders ^ 

understandably cautious in assisting wh 3re 


there are doubts about the propriety of a 6 

fic request for aid since a mistake could re^!' 
in a felony conviction. ul * 

In an effort to resolve the continuing amb- 
guities and to clarify the law, the Senate and 

the House of Representatives independent! 

examined separate proposed bills of legi S | a ti o y 
regarding Posse Comitatus during 1981 Both 
bills received affirmative support and were sent 
to a conference committee for final resolution 
Thereafter, on December 1, 1981 , President 
Reagan signed into law the Department of De- 
fense Authorization Act of 1982, S. 815 |7 
eluded as section 905 of the new Public Law 
97-86 are the following amendments to the 
Posse Comitatus Act (18 U.S.C. 1385), codified 
at Title 10, United States Code, sections 371 to 


378. 


§ 371. Use of information collected during military 

operations 

The Secretary of Defense may, in accordance 
with other applicable law, provide to Federal, State 
or local civilian law enforcement officials any 
information collected during the normal course of 
military operations that may be relevant to a viola- 
tion of any Federal or State law within the jurisdic- 
tion of such officials. 

§ 372. Use of military equipment and facilities 

The Secretary of Defense may, in accordance 
with other applicable law, make available any 
equipment, base facility, or research facility of the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, or Marine Corps to any 
Federal, State, or local civilian law enforcement 
official for law enforcement purposes. 

§ 373. Training and advising civilian law enforce- 
ment officials 

The Secretary of Defense may assign members 
° the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps 
to train Federal, State, and local civilian law 
on orcement officials in the operation and mainte- 


jpme nt 


made available under section 


, a nce of e^' M and , 0 provide expert advise rele- 

\l2 of this ’ nses of this chapter. 
va nt to Sections 371-373 of Title 10 incor- 
The new se tatjons of the Posse Comi- 

pora'e exist ^ 9 c iearly setting forth statutory au- 


v Act by 
tatus Ac> f 

thorization 
nformabon 


for 


officials to provide 


facilities and to 


military 

equipment and/or 

■ ■ land expert advlse to civilian 

Provisions are herein 


inf0 vide training and 6 

■“ S. CU»> °" icials ' 

law en»o con 


° rC A to insure compliance with other ap- 
ra ted to msure_ ^ DrIwa „„ Act and the 


incorp° rai such gs t h e privacy ... 

Pl 'de?al Property and Administrative Services Act. 

’ 374 . Assistance by Department of Defense per- 
* sonnel 


U.S.C. 


. . c ubie ct to subsection (b), the Secretary of 
Defense, upon request from the head of an agency 
... i.irkdiction to enforce 
W 'i1 the Controlled Substances Act (21 
i n1 et seq .) or the Controlled Substances Im- 

port and Export Act (21 U.S.C. 951 et seq.); 

(2) any of sections 274 through 278 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 1324- 

1328); or 

(3) a law relating to the arrival or departure of 
merchandise (as defined in section 401 of the 

Tariff Act of 1930 (19 U.S.C. 1401)) into or 
out of the customs territory of the United 
States (as defined in general headnote 2 of the 
Tariff Schedules of the United States ( 1 9 U.S.C. 
1202)) or any other territory or possession of 
the United States, 


may assign personnel of the Department of De- 
fense to operate and maintain or assist in operating 
and maintaining equipment made available under 
section 372 of this title with respect to any 
criminal violation of any such provision of law. 

(b) Except as provided in subsection (c), 
equipment made available under section 372 of 
this title may be operated by or with the assistance 
of personnel assigned under subsection (a) only 
to the extent the equipment is used for monitoring 

and communicating the movement of air and sea 
traffic. 

W (1) In an emergency circumstance, equip- 

^ ' °P er ated by or with the assistance of per- 
sonnel assigned under subsection (a) may be used 
outside the and area of the United States (or any 
mtory or possession of the United States) as a 
0 ff Se . j operations by Federal law enforcement 

I i stprf 3 • S t0 ^ ac ‘ , ' tate the enforcement of a law 

in subsection (a) and to transport such law 


in connoction with such 


enforcement officials 
operations, if 

(A) equipment operated by or with the min 
ance o f personnel assigned under subse. (.) 

• s not used to Interdict or to interrupt tht 
of vessels or aircraft; and 


passage 


( 



the Secretary of Defense and th, 


Attorney 


General jointly determine that an emer^n r 
cumstance exists. Y ' 


ists. 


(2) For purposes of this subsection an 

emergency circumstance may lie determined to 

exist only when — 

(A) the size or scope of the suspected criminal 
activity in a given situation poses a serious threat 
fo the interests of the United States; and 

(B) enforcement of a law listed in subsection 
(a) would be seriously impaired if the assistance 
described in this subsection were not provided. 


The new section 374 expands military sup- 
port capabilities in connection with tracking 
and communicating the movement of air and 
sea traffic. This section is of particular signifi- 
cance in the area of narcotics enforcement. 
[See 10 U.S.C. 374(a)(1)]. It is noted that sub- 
section (c) is directed to emergency situations 
only, as determined jointly by the Secretary of 
Defense and the Attorney General. This proce- 
dure is intended to focus on the threat of a 
large-scale criminal activity at a particular point 
in time or over a definite period and should not 
be utilized for the declaration of an emergency 
which would permit use of this subsection’s 
authority on a routine or extended basis. 

§ 375. Restriction on direct participation by military 

personnel 

The Secretary of Defense shall issue such regu- 
lations as may be necessary to insure that the 
provision of any assistance (including the provi- 
sion of any equipment or facility or the assignment 
of any personnel) to any civilian law enforcement 
official under this chapter does not include or 
permit direct participation by a member of the 
Army, Navy. Air Force, or Marine Corps in an 
interdiction of a vessel or aircraft, a search an 
seizure, arrest, or other similar activity unless 
participation in such activity by such member «s 
otherwise authorized by law. 

The new subsection 375 precludes the di- 
rect participation of military personnel m any 
law enforcement action unless that activity i 
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Cocaine Prices at Successive Stages of Trafficking (1980) 




BOLIVIA 


COLOMBIA 


PERU 


200-500 kg 

coca leaves 
$2,000 - $7,700 


200-500 kg 

coca leaves 

$3,500 - $10,000 




200-500 kg 

coca leaves 

$ 1,200 - $3 
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$50,000 - $ 55,000 
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U.3. street price 

Purity: 10-20% 

= $800,000 
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